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THE LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS.’ 


BY MORITZ CANTOR, 


ESEARCHES in primitive history have shed a flood of light 
on the genesis of human knowledge. Not only has it been 
shown that rudiments of art and science which ordinarily are 
ascribed to later epochs may be traced back to dimmest antiquity, 
but more important still the origin of many inventions has been 
proved to be far less simple and sudden than tradition would have 
us believe. Particularly is this so of mathematics, which in its the- 
oretical no less than in its applied forms, sprang up in widely dif- 
ferent localities, making it upon the whole exceedingly difficult 
to determine whether its results are of independent contemporane- 
ous Origin, or were handed over from nation to nation. 

That the latter happened is scarcely open to doubt in the case 
of a man who sojourned long years at many of these cradles of 
primitive culture and who tarried there largely with the express 
purpose of acquiring the knowledge they offered. It is not chance 
if the substance of what he acquired abroad was embodied in his 
system; on the contrary, we have reason to believe that it was de- 
sign and necessity. And it would be inexplicable were the experi- 
ences so acquired to skirt without impression his mind, or the flood 
of new ideas which inundated his admiring soul to have passed 
away without leaving behind them some fertile deposit. 

Men of such stamp—men who scatter everywhither the culture 
which they have absorbed by founding at all points schools and by 
leaving upon all whom they meet the impression of their genius, 


1 Translated from Cantor's Mathematische Beitrage sum Kalturieben der Volker, by T. J. Mc- 
Cormack. Inasmuch as the present article was written a long time ago, a few alterations and 
omissions have been made at the suggestion of the author, so as to keep the treatment of the sub- 
ject up to date. 
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not unlike, though the reverse in their effects, to a travelling bale 
of cotton which spreads epidemics—such men, forming the intellec- 
tual vinculum of races and nations, have existed in all ages. There 
has never been a time but some man or other, aweary of the con- 
strained quarters of his study and forsaking the crouching attitude 
at his desk, has donned his ‘‘sandal-shoon and scallop-shell,” to 
seek in the wide world fresh sceneries and new knowledge. As jour- 
neys of this character gradually became more frequent, the novel 
prizes awaiting the searcher grew less and less, and so, as the means 
of communication increased in magnitude, the personal influence of 
the individual traveller waned. 

Pythagoras, if not the first to travel for study and information, 
was yet one of the earliest, and certain it is that he extended his 
tours farther than any one before him. I will attempt to portray 
the life of this intrepid man whose character was distinguished not 
less by thirst for knowledge and readiness for self-sacrifice than by 
eminent talents, reflecting his picture as it lives in the traditions of 
Grecian authors, whether true or not. 

Pythagoras’s birthplace was the Island of Samos, where his 
parents, who were held in high esteem, resided at the time the elder 
despot Polycrates was gathering into his hands the reins of govern- 
ment. His father, Mnesarchus, came originally from the Island of 
Lemnos, but having succored the Samians during a famine with 
supplies of grain, had been made the recipient by the latter of the 


. rights of citizenship, and henceforward led in his adopted country 


a life principally devoted to the furthering of art, but frequently in- 
terrupted by commercial voyages to all the harbors of the then 
known world, on which journeys his wife Pythais was his constant 
companion, as is the custom to-day among the inhabitants of the 
Greek Mediterranean isles. On one of these voyages, in the year 
569, B. C., at Tyre, Pythagoras was born; and on subsequent voy- 
ages to Southern Italy, the boy himself is mentioned as companion 
of his father. Thus his mind was early nourished by impressions 
of roving, which foreshadowed the bent of his entire subsequent 
career. It is not surprising, therefore, that in his eighteenth year 
and while scarcely more than a school-boy, Pythagoras should have 
formed the resolve to seek abroad that higher education which had 
now become the paramount interest of his life. 

But the execution of the resolve was not so simple as its con- 
ception. Tyrants are ever suspicious, and even then it was sought 
to prevent the departure of young men from important families, by 


1 See Eduard Roth, Geschichte unserer abendlindischen Philosophie. 
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associating with such attempts rumors of treason, and it was only 
by clandestine flight at night that Pythagoras in 551 was able to 
reach in safety the shores of Lesbos, where he met with a hospit- 
able reception at the house of his uncle Zoilos. 

He also found in Lesbos Pherecydes, the youngest but not the 
least of the teachers of the day, who shared with the two Milesians 
Anaximander and Thales, the world’s fame for philosophic wis- 
dom. And yet Pherecydes, so far as appears from the writings 
transmitted to posterity, was not an original thinker. He was 
merely the interpreter of Egyptian science, which he had acquired 
in Egypt itself, as before him his intellectual superior, Thales, had 
done. 

The scientific journeys to Egypt, which at this juncture and 
by a rather sudden turn in affairs were becoming the vogue with 
Grecian scholars, are explained by the political situation of the 
latter country. Psammetichus, having overthrown the Dodecarchs, 
had consolidated his power by the assistance of Ionic auxiliaries, 
and as a token of a gratitude to his old allies had granted them 
many privileges. He even went so far, in fact, after 630 B. C., as 
to cede to them permanent places of settlement in Egypt, whereby 
this country, formerly so hostile to foreigners, was opened up to 
traffic and commerce, a circumstance which before long was turned 
to the profit of science, when individuals who had gone thither for 
mercantile purposes began to study the superior learning and civil- 
isation of Egypt. 

- Pythagoras enjoyed the personal instruction of Pherecydes for 
two years, during which time he applied himself more particularly 
to the latter’s religious doctrines. Afterwards, in 549 B.C., he be- 
took himself to Miletus in quest of Anaximander and Thales. The 
fact that the latter sage, now a nonagenarian, admitted the young 
student to his confidence, is striking proof of the promise which 
Pythagoras gave of future greatness and of the excellent soil upon 
which the seeds of exact science fell, as hitherto cultivated by An- 
aximander and Thales. 

We are concerned here with the beginnings of cosmical physics. 
Whilst Thales conceived the earth as a sphere floating in an im- 
mense body of water which was forced up in the form of oceans by 
the pressure between the walls of the earth and the vaults of heaven, 
Anaximander, in developing Thales’s doctrine, reverted in a meas- 
ure to the ancient Grecian view which conceived the earth as a flat 
disc. According to Anaximander’s conception, the earth was a 
short, broad cylinder, the upper transverse section of which was 
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inhabited by living beings. On the other hand, Anaximander took 
a decided step forward in enunciating the doctrine that the earth 
hung suspended and at rest in the centre of the celestial sphere, 
because there was no reason why a body situated in the centre of a 
hollow ball should move towards either one side or the other. 

Further, history has associated certain astronomical and math- 
ematical theorems with the names of these two sages. It is known 
that Thales brought from Egypt the knowledge of the solar year, 
that he predicted eclipses of the sun and moon, that he calculated 
the heights of pyramids by the length of their shadows, and finally 
that he enunciated geometrical theorems of wide theoretical im- 
port, such as that of angles in semi-circles being right-angles, and 
of the equality of the angles at the base of equilateral triangles. It 
is related of Anaximander that he was the first to construct celestial 
globes and to draw upon them great circles for determining celes- 
tial phenomena, that he was acquainted with the properties of the 
gnomon, which is not of Egyptian but of Babylonian origin, that 
he employed the same for determining the altitude of the sun, that 
he even made use of it as a sun-dial for subdividing time, that he 
was the first to teach geography as a science, and the first to draw 
on metal geographical maps. 

Of general interest, further, is the fact that Anaximander was 
the first prose writer. Prior to his time the custom was universal 
among the Greeks, as it was among the Indians, of writing scien- 
tific works in verse. Even Thales conformed to this onerous prac- 
tice in composing his didactic poem upon the solstices and equi- 
noxes. 

The subjects of instruction which Pythagoras naturally enjoyed 
in Miletus, therefore, were astronomical and physical in character, 
supplemented by other, more purely philosophical and theological 
studies, for which he had been amply prepared by Pherecydes. 
Before long Thales directed the eyes of the aspiring young ge- 
nius towards Egypt, and the sage’s advice was eagerly acted upon. 
The Pheenician sacerdotal academy at Sidon was chosen as a fit- 
ting place for the young philosopher’s sojourn of transition, and 
Pythagoras accordingly repaired thither in 548. He passed an en- 
tire year at Sidon, engaged in studying the sacred rites of the 
priestcraft, and not until he had fully mastered these, and so was 
fittingly prepared, did he place foot in 547 on Egyptian soil, prob- 
ably at the port of Naucratis. 

The political attitude of Egypt at this time was, as regards 
foreigners, scarcely different from what it had been toward the 
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close of the reign of Psammetichus, when Thales was visiting this 
country. Psammetichus had been followed by Necho, the circum- 
navigator of Africa (616-601), by Psammis (600-595), and Apries 
(594-570), and during the reigns of these monarchs Egyptian civil- 
isation had reached the acme of its grandeur, although outwardly 
the power of the country, shattered by Nebuchadnezzar’s defeat of 
Necho, was on a swift decline. Finally, an unfortunate campaign 
conducted by Apries against Cyrene gave rise to an insurrection 
which cost the king his life and placed Amasis, a man of plebeian 
extraction, upon the throne. Necessity compelled the upstart—it 
was the second time the thing happened in Egyptian history—to 
secure his unlawful dominion by foreign arms and alliances. He 
filled his capital, Memphis, with Ionic mercenaries, concluded by 
the seal of marriage a peace with Cyrene, and entered the sacred 
relation of hospitality with Polycrates of Samos. 

It lay in the immediate interest of Pythagoras, therefore, to 
seek a reconciliation with the ruler of his native isle. And it ap- 
pears that the reputation of the young man, now only in his twenty- 
second year, had, since his sojourn in Miletus and Sidon, already 
risen to such a pitch that the political scruples aroused by his 
early flight vanished before his scientific fame. Polycrates recom- 
mended the young scholar to King Amasis in an autograph epistle. 
Even with his powerful support, however, trying obstacles were to be 
overcome before Pythagoras could accomplish his aim of being ad- 
mitted among the esoteric students of the Egyptian sacerdotal phi- 
losophy. For he was not satisfied, as his teachers Pherecydes and 
Thales had been, with the superficial knowledge of Egyptian civili- 
sation that came from polite intercourse and the occasional com- 
munications of the priesthood. He already knew this in great 
part. What he longed for was to be admitted as a foreigner, as a 
person unclean, into the innermost, profoundest secrets of sacer- 
dotal science, to conquer the prejudices of a caste which in all ages 
was the most jealous defender of its privileges, and which concealed 
its sanctities even from the born Egyptian when not of its tribe. 

To this end the mightiest engines had to be set in motion, and 
King Amasis himself was obliged to present the stranger as a can- 
didate for priestly honors. The application was made at the eccles- 
iastical college in Heliopolis. To reject outright an applicant bear- 
ing a mandate from the King would have been impossible; so 
recourse was had to a subterfuge, which seems to have been as 
widely practised then as now. A plea of insufficient jurisdiction 
was made, and the suitor was referred to a more ancient college at 
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Memphis. Here the same trick was again resorted to, and Pythag- 
oras was obliged to repair to Thebes, where a still older college 
existed. Further reference being impossible, it was decided out of 
regard to the mandate of the King to allow the aspirant conditional 
admittance to the order. But extremely trying conditions were im- 
posed upon the knowledge-seeking youth,—conditions that would 
have intimidated any ordinary mortal. Ablutions, shaving of the 
entire body, and particularly an operation practised by all Oriental 
nations, including the Jews, which is as painful as it was regarded 
indecent by Hellenic peoples. 

And yet Pythagoras submitted to all these indignities. His 
courage and perseverance triumphed over the narrow exclusiveness 
of the Egyptian priests, and his instruction began under the direc- 
tion of the arch-prophet Sonchis. It appears his powerful intellect 
soon mastered the difficulties of the curriculum, and the sacerdotal 
caste speedily came to esteem him as highly as before it had con- 
temned him. His sojourn in Egypt was, as a result of these suc- 
cesses, prolonged from year to year, and it is possible his great 
knowledge might have been lost forever to Europe had not oppor- 
tune political events intervened which were in every respect sig- 
nificant for his career. 

During the twenty-one years that Amasis ruled subsequently 
to the arrival of our philosopher, Pythagoras assimilated not only 
all of Egyptian science, but he had by his assiduity wrested from 
the sacerdotal class its highest honors and was now counted among 
its high priests. In 527 Amasis died, and his son Psammenitus 
ascended the throne, only to lose it with his life shortly thereafter. 
Cambyses in 526 threw his conquering hosts into Egypt, com- 
pletely subjugated the country, and vented with truculent sagacity 
the full weight of his wrath upon the priesthood from whose power- 
ful caste he expected the stubbornest resistance. Nearly all the 
members of the priesthood were transported to remote regions of 
Asia, and the report goes that Pythagoras also now suddenly found 
himself a prisoner in the walls of Babylon. 

Sorrowful as was this change of affairs for the philosopher 
personally, thus wrested from the serenity and contemplativeness 
of priestly life, it was yet of incalculable advantage to science, for 
Pythagoras was now virtually compelled to master the knowledge 
of the Chaldeans. That there was sufficient material there needs 
no special emphasis. Babylon had long since been the centre of a 
world-wide traffic, the common mart of Bactrians, Indians, and 
Chinese. And it quite accords with these facts that Pythagoras 
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met at Babylon, Jews, Brahmans, and Calatians, and became ac- 
quainted with priests of the Persian religion Mazdaism. 

The sceptic may justly doubt whether Pythagoras, as a prisoner 
of war, could ever have had the opportunity of occupying himself 
with Chaldean science. We have only to think of the mural sculp- 
tures and terra cotta paintings which have been unearthed from the 
wondrous rubbish-heaps of Nineveh and Babylon, to appreciate the 
force of such a scruple. We see on these the wretched prisoners of 
war dragging, under the goading whips of native masters, stones, 
statues, and building material of all kinds, which can hardly be de- 
scribed as occupations of an intellectual character. But it is ques- 
tionable whether the friest/y prisoners were forced to perform such 
menial tasks, especially in a country which itself possessed a mys- 
tic ritual. In such a country the priestly order has always great 
influence and is always held in great esteem—distinctions which in 
a certain measure are transferred to the priestly representatives of 
other religions. These either die as martyrs of their religion, or 
they are highly venerated. Furthermore, the captivity of Pythago- 
ras was of long duration, and it is scarcely possible that his mighty 
genius should not have risen from any position however low. Of 
his twelve years’ compulsory sojourn in Babylon we know next to 
nothing, and we are only told of the romantic manner in which in 
the year 513 he regained his liberty. 

At the court of Darius, who came to the Persian throne in 521 
after the brief interregnum of the Pretender Smerdes, the successor 
of Cambyses, there lived a physician, a native of Croton, by the 
name of Demokedes, who, himself originally a captive, had by his 
art not only risen to the post of body-physician to the king, but 
had so insinuated himself into the confidence of Darius that the 
latter, upon a promise to return, had placed him at the head of a 
reconnoitering expedition. to Greece. In violation of his pledge, 
Demokedes bent his course for the Southern coasts of Italy, where 
he landed at Tarentum and placed himself under the protection of 
its ruler. The Persians were compelled to depart without their 
leader, suffered shipwreck, and, having been taken captive, be- 
came the property of a certain Gillos of Tarentum, who restored 
them to Darius on certain conditions, among which one of the most 
important was the liberation of Pythagoras. . And now, at the age 
of fifty-six, and for the first time since boyhood, the exiled philos- 
opher revisits his native land, arriving just in time, during a brief 
sojourn in Delos, to close the eyes of his old teacher, Pherecydes. 
But he was far from desiring to enjoy his well-earned rest. On 
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the contrary, he at once set out on a six months’ tour through 
Greece, whose estranged religious, scientific, and political condi- 
tions he was desirous of restudying before making his appearance 
as an independent teacher. 

We here reach the turning-point in Pythagoras’s life, for from 
here on the hero of romantic adventures disappears and the philos- 
opher, the lover of wisdom, as he modestly yet proudly was wont 
to style himself, steps into the foreground. 

The beginning of this second period of his life was far from 
encouraging. At Samos, where he made his first attempt at instruc- 
tion, his efforts were so unsuccessful that, for fear of being utterly 
deserted, he was obliged to resort to bribery to win the attendance 
of the only scholar left him after his first lectures, a cousin and 
namesake, Pythagoras, son of Eratocles. Such a trying existence, 
compared with which the lot of a young lecturer in elective branches 
at German universities is an enviable one, was unendurable to 
Pythagoras. It is no cause for wonder, therefore, that he forsook 
his ungrateful paternal city and in 510 set out in search of a new 
home in the highly cultivated municipalities of Magna Grecia or 
Southern Italy. 

He betook himself to Croton, and the choice he made was an 
exceptionally happy one. For he found in this city a state which 
had already passed the tyrannic stage of government, a state in 
which neither the despotism of a single ruler nor the tyranny of the 
mob impeded intellectual advancement and in which neither wealth 
nor luxury had as yet exerted their baneful and enervating influ- 
ence, as had been so markedly exemplified in the case of the neigh- 
boring town of Sybaris. Not only were the inhabitants of Croton 
physically sound and athletic, but a healthy scientific activity pre- 
vailed in the place. The frequent victories which the Crotonites 
won at the Olympian games were proof of this, as was also its far- 
famed academy of physicians, who had gathered about the selfsame 
Demokedes with whom Pythagoras had become acquainted during 
his Persian captivity and who had so strangely assisted in his lib- 
eration. 

The year in which Pythagoras took up his abode in Croton, 
the year 510 B. C., was a year of revolutions. Almost on the same 
day Tarquin fled from Rome and Hippias was driven from Athens, 
whilst in Sybaris unsuccessful insurrections were on foot aiming 
at the overthrow of the tyrant Telys, who, as was the wont in 
Southern Italian states, based his power on the plebeians. The 
- contemplation of contemporary history, which alone discloses the 
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right points of view in such matters, everywhere betrays symp- 
toms of the same movement which at this time was universally 
affecting Italo-Grecian civilisation. Even localities whose polit- 
ical stability admitted of no possible disturbance of the govern- 
mental fabric, were set intellectually agog, and the impulse so 
given could not help making strongly for ideal ends, and may even 
have directly tended to the religious mysticism which was politic- 
ally in store forthem. At any rate, the trend of affairs was such 
that pure science was not likely to appeal to the ruling minds, and 
Pythagoras, if he desired to gain a hearing, was perforce obliged 
to adopt methods harmonising with either one of the tendencies 
mentioned. 

In the light of these facts his conduct during the first weeks 
succeeding his arrival in Croton becomes intelligible. He appar- 
ently waives the realisation of his real object, the founding of a 
rigorous scientific school, in order the more surely to accomplish it. 
His very first appearance is a public oration to the young men 
of the city, in which he expounded so gravely and attractively the 
duties of youth that the fathers of the city besought him to deliver 
an address to them. And when in his second oration he emphasised 
obedience to law and purity of morals as the solid foundations of 
state and family, and when, as the consequence of his persistent 
exhortations, the senate resolved to abolish the growing evil of con- 
cubinage, his goal was virtually won, and the two following orations 
to the boys, and lastly to the women, only served to complete his 
triumph. His oration to the boys treated pretty much the same 
theme as that which he had sought to instil in the youth, but was 
clothed in a form which made it more readily intelligible to juve- 
nile minds. His address to the women is less perfectly preserved, 
‘‘perhaps,”’ as Roth says, ‘‘ from being less coherently remembered, 
as might have been expected from women.” Yet we know the out- 
come of it, for thousands and thousands of costly garments were 
donated to the Temple of Here because no woman longer ventured 
to be seen in ornate attire. Even from the meagre relation of the 
results of his addresses as here recorded one can comprehend the 
lightning-like power with which he blasted long-standing prejudices 
and frivolous vice. Stupendous as the sudden reform in morals 
was, no less universal was the enthusiasm. There was no longer 
the weary hunting for disciples; a flood of listeners of all ranks and 
capacities streamed to his lectures. Besides the youths who listened 
all day to his teachings, nearly six hundred of the most prominent 
men of the city and many matrons and girls attended his evening 
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lectures, and among the latter was the young, beautiful, and intel- 
lectual Theano, who had the good fortune to become Pythagoras’s 
bride. 

The natural result was as already indicated a division of the 
listeners into scholars proper, forming a narrower esoteric school, 
and into simple hearers (the Acoustic:), forming a less exclusive 
exoteric school. The first mentioned, the mathematicians as they 
were called, consisted of those students to whom the doctrines of 
Pythagoras were taught in all their formal rigor as a rounded scien- 
tific whole and in their systematic logical connexion from the most 
elementary mathematics to the subtler speculations of philosophy 
and theology. At the same time they were taught that only a knowl- 
edge of the whole is productive of fruits, that fragmentary knowl- 
edge, on the contrary, owing to the miscomprehensions it gives rise 
to, is frequently dangerous, nay, even fatal ; and hence the secrecy 
and extreme reserve which the Pythagoricians as they were styled 
in later times manifested towards the public at large, and which 
they so jealously preserved that their writings were unknown even 
to antiquity until the time of the Ptolemies. The Acoustici, or simple 
hearers, from whom the Pythagorcans afterwards proceeded, are to 
be sharply distinguished from the Ma/hematici, or mathematicians. 
The former attended only the popular evening lectures where exact 
science was not considered. Carefully selected themes from ethics, 
morals, the doctrine of immortality and the transmigration of the 
soul constituted the principal content of these lectures, and the 
listeners took with them to their homes, mingled and confounded 
with the information which they had derived elsewhere on the 
same subjects, such knowledge as their several capacities enabled 
them to assimilate. The majority belonged to the school of physi- 
cians above mentioned, and the enigma of the confounded charac- 
ter of their doctrines and conceptions, which are quite dissimilar 
and plainly have their origin in contradictory spheres of thought, 
can only be explained on some such hypothesis. 

But the political agitation which we mentioned above had not 
yet passed away. Its undulations still swept the petty States of 
Southern Italy, and they carried Pythagoras and his school to the 
loftiest pinnacle of glory. In Sybaris, as we have already learned, 
the aristocracy had been crushingly defeated by Telys and his sup- 
porters. The fugitive and exiled nobles repaired forthwith to Cro- 
ton, where they were hospitably received, and negotiations in their 
behalf set on foot. But when the Crotonian ambassadors to Sybaris 
were treacherously murdered by the Sybarites, what was at first 
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mere sympathy on the part of the hosts was immediately converted 
into active espousal of the defeated party’s cause. War was de- 
clared, and the army sent against the mighty Sybarites was victo- 
rious. The hostile city was completely destroyed, 509, and in the 
allotment of the confiscated territory, a piece of property fell to 
the share of Pythagoras, whither he retreated with his esoteric 
school of mathematicians. 

It is difficult for persons who have played a conspicuous part 
in the whirl of politics suddenly to sever themselves absolutely 
from public life without giving rise to this or that conjecture which 
is speedily transformed into a suspicion. Such was to be the fate of 
Pythagoras, and it cannot be gainsaid that appearances were against 
him. R6th may be right in denying that no scientific doctrine 
militating against existing political constitutions formed the ulti- 
mate keystone and secret of his powerful school ; nevertheless, the 
sharply-marked aristocratic division of his scholars into classes, 
the monarchical ascendency of their teacher, combined with the 
haughty reserve of the entire school towards the uninitiated, were 
all that was needed to foster the development of such a political 
doctrine, and it was but a necessary result that in the lapse of time 
contempt of existing institutions should become the prevailing atti- 
tude of the school and suspicion of the future the dominant state 
of mind of the citizens. As yet the crisis was not reached, for, 
as subsequently to all times of ferment and revolution, so here too 
there followed a period of quiet and inaction which was not dis- 
turbed until the appearance of a new factor of unrest from. the 
East. 

In 493 began the formidable onslaughts of the Persian kings 
on Athens and the allied States of the Grecian peninsula, and the 
shock spread with irresistible momentum. Sicily and Carthage felt 
it, and were implicated in the struggle. Nor could the States of 
Southern Italy escape its influence. Not being drawn immediately 
into the maelstrom of the war, they vented their agitated feelings 
in embittered internecine and civil strife. So it was in Croton when 
Hippasos, who had been ejected from the school as an unworthy 
aspirant to its honors, placed himself in 490 at the head of the 
democratic party and appeared with a public and formal accusation 
against his former associates. The school was dispersed, Pytha- 
goras was exiled, his property confiscated, and he himself again 
compelled to grasp the wandering scholar’s staff. He passed the 
succeeding sixteen years in comparative quiet at Tarentum, al- 
though still the object of persecution. But here, too, in 474, the 
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populace overthrew the reigning aristocracy, and Pythagoras now 
| in his ninety-fifth year, chose as his last haven of refuge, Metapon- 

tum, where he still managed to eke out for four years a miserable 
existence. When in 471 democracy also gained the upper hand in 
7 | Metapontum, the house in which the meetings of the school were 

} held was surrounded, set on fire, and most of its inmates burned. 
= | Pythagoras himself escaped the flames, but died shortly afterwards 

in his ninety-ninth year. 

Such were the life and fortunes of one of the greatest men of 
all times, as they have been preserved in the memory of his coun- 
q trymen. That they are in the main fabulous is contended by many. 
| | Nevertheless, two facts remain unshaken—Pythagoras’s sojourn in 
Egypt and his activity as a teacher in Southern Italy. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that the beliefs of the ancients, whether 
in themselves correct or not, are also facts. While it is true that 
Hercules never lived, the ideal of Hercules was an important real- 
ity in the mental evolution of Greece. In the same way, the life of 

q Pythagoras, as remembered by his disciples, is intimately asso- 
| | ciated with his philosophy, and it will, therefore, even though a 
| pure fiction, remain forever an essential part of history. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF POLICE AS A MEANS 
OF DISTRIBUTING CHARITY. 


BY A. F. CAMPBELL, SECRETARY DEPARTMENT OF POLICE. 


HE CITY OF CHICAGO has taken the initiative steps in a 

work of relief that undoubtedly will be followed by other 

cities, and I wish to give briefly an account of the work done dur- 
ing the cold spell of last winter. 

The relief of the poor of the city has for many years past been 
handled by the county; but, as the appropriation for this year was 
small, it was impossible to cover the ground thoroughly; so when 
our extreme cold spell came on in January, his Honor, Mayor 
Swift, realised that something must be done, and at once. He felt 
satisfied that the citizens would gladly respond to his request for 
cash contributions, if they were assured that the contributions 
would be properly used. He therefore called the heads of the 
Police Department together on Monday, January 25, and a hurried 
consultation was held and plans made for quick service. It was 
decided that the Department should be utilised for ascertaining 
information of destitute cases, and for the immediate relief of all 
such cases. 

It was further decided that the Mayor should issue a procla- 
mation asking the citizens for contributions to be sent to him. This 
proclamation was published in the afternoon papers, and the morn- 
ing papers of the next day, and immediately cash commenced to 
flow in to him, until we had a bank account of over $61,000 to 
draw on. 

The plan of action adopted was that an immediate order 
should be sent to all police stations notifying all officers to investi- 
gate along their posts, and wherever a case of actual destitution 
was found to telephone the particulars at once to the nearest police 
Station. On receipt of the report at the station the commanding 
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officer was to load up in the patrol wagon sufficient supplies to 
provide for a week’s sustenance for a family, and have it delivered 
at once. 

By ten o’clock on Monday, January 25, I had started out to 
order the goods for the relief. We decided to give to each family 
of four or less, five pounds of fresh beef, five pounds of corn meal, 
five pounds of beans, five pounds of peas, one loaf of bread for 
each member of the family, and two hundred pounds of coal; and 
double that amount for a large family. I visited the best whole- 
sale houses, and was able to secure a very low price on all goods 
that we would want, and I ordered large quantities of the above 
articles sent to each police station; so that by the evening of the 
first day the stations were all equipped with enough supplies to 
last them twenty-four hours. 

During the first week we were not very particular in investi- 
gating the cases reported. We simply wanted to know that the 
persons were in destitute circumstances, and that they were with- 
out means to provide sustenance and fuel. The cold weather con- 
tinued all through that week; the mercury going as low as twenty 
degrees below zero, and never higher than zero, and during that 
time there was not a case reported to our department that did 
not receive relief within one hour after the report was received; 
and I am well satisfied that only for our prompt action there would 
have been a great many persons either starved or frozen to death. 

After the first week we were able to investigate all cases, and 
wherever we found a deserving family, they were given a relief 
card which entitled them to the amount of provisions named above 
every five days, and arrangements were made for delivering the 
coal in half-ton lots direct from the coal yards. We continued this 
work until the 20th of February, when the amount of money de- 
posited to our credit in the bank was exhausted. 

During the time we were engaged in this work, our supplies 
cost $61,855.81. Our meat amounted to 546,232 pounds at an 
average cost of 4.22 cents per pound, making a total of $23,084.76. 
Our orders for bread amounted to 470,736 pounds, a total of 
$13,296.90, an average price of 2.82 cents per pound. Our orders 
for meal, beans, and peas amounted to $9,750.48, an average cost 
of about 1 cent per pound. Our coal orders amounted to 6,004} 
tons, or an average of $2.28} per ton, costing $13,720.72. 

We furnished food and coal to 65,557 families; an average of 
2,7314 families a day, or a total of 304,802 persons; being an aver- 
age of 12,700 persons a day. 
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Every cent that was contributed to this fund was used in the 
purchase of supplies. There was not one cent paid out for clerk- 
hire, rent, extra time, or other expenses. In addition to the above 
purchases by our department, there were a great many thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods donated in the way of coal, clothing, coffee, 
meat, fish, bread, blankets, shoes, and other goods, all of which 
was disbursed by this department. 

The officers of the department entered into the work with a 
zeal and devotion that will be long remembered by those who were 
familiar with the work; and in addition to performing the duty of 
distributing the food, a voluntary subscription of $1,600 was sub- 
scribed by the men of the department and added to the Mayor’s 
fund. 

One notable fact that will be of interest to persons interested 
in the study of crime was the great reduction in the number of 
crimes committed while the relief work was going on. The records 
of the department will bear me out in this statement that the 
crimes of robbery, larceny, and ‘‘hold-ups”’ fell off fully 33 per 
cent. I draw an inference from this, that if our people are pro- 
vided with work, so that no one would be idle who is willing to 
work, that crimes of the above nature would fall to a very low 
figure, as there is no doubt a great amount of stealing done during 
the winter by persons who are forced to it simply to secure means 
to sustain life. 

In the poorer districts of the city our officers now are held 
with a great deal more respect than they were ever before. Thou- 
sands of people who heretofore have looked on a patrolman on the 
beat as an enemy, now salute the same officer asafriend. We 
found a large number of families who were actually destitute, who 
had never in their lives received charitable contributions, some of 
them would have suffered long in silence, and probably starved to 
death rather than ask for assistance, and a few cases we found of 
persons who had not a bit of fuel or provision in the house and no 
money to procure any with, but who, when told that their pro- 
visions would be brought in a patrol wagon, exhibited a degree of 
modesty that was surprising, and refused to be helped. Wherea 
case of that kind was found, we arranged to supply them by send- 
ing the goods with an officer in citizen’s clothing, and while we 
afforded them bodily relief, we also refrained from hurting their 
sensitive natures. 

As in almost all other work, there was a humorous side to this. 
I remember an instance of a portly colored women who was sup- 
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plied at a station with a large basket containing five pounds of 
fresh beef, four loaves of bread, and other articles to fill her basket, 
and who walked from the station to headquarters, a distance of 
about two miles, and complained that she had not been given food 
enough. She expected to be supplied with fish and jelly cake. 

Among the contributions received at one of our stations was a 
pair of chromos, called ‘‘Wide Awake and Fast Asleep,” which 
some of your older readers will remember as having been offered 
years ago as a premium with a certain religious paper; the donor 
no doubt thinking that they would be of great benefit to some suf- 
fering family. 

I submit the above facts for the benefit of those who make a 
study of charity, that they may see what can be done in a short 
space of time, by using a thorough organisation that is familiar 
with all parts of the city and the location of the poor. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JEWS SINCE 
THEIR RETURN FROM BABYLON. 


BY THE REV. BERNHARD PICK, PH.D., D. D. 
[CONCLUDED. } 


N SPAIN the Jews must have settled at a very early time, for the 
Council of Elvira, assembled in 305, made enactments against 
them, which proves that they had already become numerous there. 
Under Reccared, the first Catholic sovereign of the Gothic race, 
the long-continued and relentless work of persecution began. His 
successor, Sisebut (612-617), ordered all his Jewish subjects to re- 
nounce their faith or quit his dominions. Under Sisenard the 
fourth council of Toledo, in the year 631, mitigated these measures 
of compulsion without rescinding any of the penalties which had 
been previously enacted. Chintilla, in 638, exiled the Jews, but 
they still remained in great numbers under Wamba (672). In 698 
Erwig persecuted them, while Egiza banished them upon the accu- 
sation of having entered into league with the Saracens of Africa. 
Witzia (in 710) recalled them. Under his successor, Rodrigo, the 
Saracens invaded Spain after the famous battle of Xeres de la 
Frontera in 711. The Jews greeted the Arabs as their deliverers, 
who again treated them kindly. Inthe reign of Abderahman III. 
(912-961) Cordova became eminent for industry and learning, and 
the Jews shared largely in the splendor and prosperity of the 
Arabs. Less peaceful times, however, the Jews enjoyed in the 
Christian states of the peninsula. 

From the southern part of Spain the Jews had emigrated to 
Castile in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, where they soon be- 
came very prosperous. Their synagogues and schools increased, 
and, as formerly in the east by the resh ga/utha or head of the 
captivity, so were they now governed by the rabbino mayor, a Jew, 
usually in favor at court, and appointed by the.king. Every kind 
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of office was open to them, and they often served inthe army. But 
soon the populace, stirred up by the inferior clergy, gave vent to 
theirenvy, which manifested itself first by the usual accusations of 
sacrilege and the murder of Christian children, but soon broke out 
into open rage and acts of violence. Amid the general prosperity 
of the Jewish nation a massacre took place at Toledo in 1212, and 
in 1213 the Council of Zamora, in Leon, vehemently demanded 
the revival and enforcement of the ancient laws against the Jews. 
In general, we may say that the kings of Castile and Aragon, with 
very few exceptions, stoutly befriended the Jews during the four 
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centuries which elapsed between the reign of Ferdinand I. and the 
Catholic sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella. Ferdinand I. was 
almost the only one who showed enmity to the Jews. Alfonso VI. 
(who conquered Toledo from the Saracens) granted many valuable 
privileges to the Jews. Alphonso IX. of Castile (1158-1196) showed 
them still greater favor because of his love for the fair Jewess Ra- 
chel. The prosperity of the Jews in Castile and their influence 
‘reached the greatest height in the reigns of Alphonso XI. (1312- 
1350) and his son, Peter the Cruel (1350-1369). All this grandeur 
and these privileges were, nevertheless, not infrequently accompa- 
nied by violent acts on the part of the populace, and complaints 
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and protestations from the councils and the Cortes, which had lit- 
tle or no effect upon the king. 

More perilous times, however, commenced for the Jews of 
Castile and the rest of Spain under John I. (1379-1380). This king 
found occasion to deprive them of the immunities they had hith- 
erto possessed. Under Henry III. tumults took place at Seville 
in 1390 and 1391, and the Jewish quarter was attacked and burned 
to ashes. This fearful example spread, as by contagion, to Cor- 
dova, Madrid, Toledo, over the whole of Catalonia, and over the 


FEAST OF PENTECOST IN Prussia. 


isle of Majorca. In the first years of the reign of John II. a royal 
mandate, dated Valladolid, 1412, was issued, which contained the 
most oppressive measures that had ever been promulgated against 
the Jews since the time of the later Visigothic kings. Among other 
enactments, they were ordered to wear a peculiar dress. In con- 
sequence of these severe enactments, many joined the church, who 
were styled Conversos, or ‘‘ New Christians.”’ | 

The glorious period during which Isabella, the sister of Henry 
IV., with her husband, Don Ferdinand of Aragon, governed Cas- 
tile, brought a complete change over the whole face of the coun- 
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try, and became to the Jews and also to the New Christians the 


time of a most striking crisis. 

But before speaking of this period, let us glance at some of 
the most famous literary men of the Jews during their residence in 
that country, before the close of the Middle Ages. We mention 
Menahem ben Saruk (d. 970), author of a biblical dictionary ; 
Jehuda ibn Chajug (in Arabic Abulwalid), the chief of Hebrew 


READING IN THE SUCCAH OR BOOK ON THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


grammarians (about 1050); Ibn Ganath (d. 1050), the gramma- 
rian; Ibn Gabirol (the Avicebron among the schoolmen), philos- 
opher, grammarian, commentator and poet (d. 1070); Ibn Pakuda 
the moralist (1050-1100); Ibn Giath, cosmographer, astronomer, 
and philosopher; Ibn Gikatilla, the grammarian (1070-1100); Ibn 
Balaam, commentator and philosopher (d. 1100); Moses ibn Ezra, 
the hymnist (d. 1139) ; Jehuda ha-Levi, the philosopher and poet 
(d. 1141); Abraham ibn Ezra, commentator, philosopher, and 
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poet (d. 1167); Jehuda al-Charizi, the Horace of Jewish poetry in 
Spain (d. 1230); Benjamin of Tudela, the traveler; Jehuda Tib- 
bon, the prince of translators (d. 1190); Isaac Alfasi, (d. 1089); 
Moses Maimonides, the greatest of all medieval rabbis (d. 1204); 
Moses Gerundensis or Nachmanides (d. 1270); Abraham Abu- 
lafia, the cabbalist (d. 1292); Moses ben Shem-Tob de Leon, 
the author of the Sohar (d. 1305); Jedaja Bedarshi or Penini 
(d. 1340); Abner of Burgos, better known by his Christian name, 
Alfonso Burgensis de Valladolid (d. 1340); Jacob ben Asheri; 
Ibn Caspi (d. 1340); Gersonides or Ralbag, among the Jews 
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famous as a philosopher and commentator (d. 1345); Solomon 
Levi, of Burgos, better known by his Christian name, Paulus Bur- 
gensis, or de Santa Maria, bishop of Burgos (d. 1435); Joseph 
Albo, (d. 1444); Simeon Duran, the polemic (d. 1444); Ibn 
Verga, the historian, who died in the dungeon of the Inquisition ; 
Abarbanel, the theologian and commentator, who was exiled with 
his co-religionists from Spain (d. 1515). 

The great prosperity of the Jews in Spain proved their ruin. 
The ignorant populace, instigated by the priests, could not brook 
the happy condition of the Jews, and wherever they were to be 
found they were from time to time pounced upon; numbers of 
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them were slain, while others, to save their lives, submitted to 
baptism. Thus the Spanish Church contained, besides a body of 
real Jewish converts, whose names are known by their excellent 
writings, a large number of nominal Christians who, by sentiment, 
remained Jews. Soon popular suspicion was aroused against these 
latter, the so-called New Christians, and at last the Inquisition was 
set in motion to find out those who, while outwardly conforming to 
the Church, secretly lived according to the rules of the synagogue. 
Horrible are the details of what the Inquisition wrought at that 
time in Spain; but, curiously enough, all to no purpose. Cruel as 
was the old Inquisition, it was to be surpassed by the new, estab- 
lished by Ferdinand and Isabella, and which cast so dark a shadow 
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over their reign. While the old Inquisition was of a limited power, 
and its influence of little importance, the powers of the ‘‘ New In- 
quisition,” or ‘‘ Holy Tribunal,” were enlarged and extended ; and 
under Torquemada, the first inquisitor-general, it became one of 
the most formidable engines of destruction which ever existed. Isa- 
bella at first felt great repugnance to the establishment of this in- 
stitution, and some of the most eminent men opposed it. But the 
Dominicans had set their heart upon it and were determined to ob- 
tain it. What finally determined the queen to adopt it was a vow 
she had made when a young infanta in the presence of Thomas of 
Torquemada, then her confessor, that if ever she came to the 
throne she would maintain the Catholic faith with all her power 
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and extirpate heresy to the very root ; and thus it was that she be- 
came instrumental in the perpetration of the most horrible cruelties 
that blacken and deform the history of man. The New Inquisi- 
tion reached its climax in the year 1492, when an edict was pub- 
lished ordering all Jews who would not embrace Christianity to 
leave the country within four months. The news of the edict came 
upon the Jews like a thunder-clap. Every appeal to the compas- 
sion of the king and queen was defeated by the opposition of Tor- 
quemada. The Jews offered immense sums of money as a price 
for remaining in a country where they had already been established 
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for centuries. But the merciless Torquemada presented himself 
before the king with a crucifix in his hand, and asked for how 
many pieces of silver more than Judas he would sell his Saviour 
to the Jews? Over 300,000 Jews left Spain and emigrated to 
Africa, Italy, and Turkey. Most of them went to Portugal, where 
they enjoyed a few years of rest. In 1497, however, they were 
again given the choice either to receive baptism or leave the 
country forever. Many abandoned forever the soil of Portugal; 
others, not few in number, embraced or feigned to embrace the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, Under Don Emanuel and his son, John III., 
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the New Christians enioyed the protection of the state in every 
way in Portugal. 

Following the Spanish exiles, a short time after the edicts of 
1492 and 1497 Jews and New Christians were to be met with in the 
newly-discovered territories of America and in Brazil. In Africa, 
Asia, and the Turkish Empire their families and synagogues have 
been established and have continued to this day. In great num- 
bers the exiled Jews settled in the western parts of Africa, espe- 
cially in the states of Morocco. At Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Oran, 
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and Fez, Jews soon felt themselves at home. In the Turkish Em- 
pire, soon after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, 
the Jews became a prominent part of the population, and when the 
Spanish exiles came there they found numerous synagogues and 
schools of learning. And although they belonged to one nation, 
yet they kept distinct from their co-religionists, preserving not only 
their own liturgy, but also their language, and were distinguished 
here, as everywhere, from the others, by the name of Sephardim, 
or Spaniards. In Italy, also, they were welcomed, with the ex- 
ception of Naples, where they were not allowed to remain. In 
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the ecclesiastical states, especially at Rome, the exiles were but 
little persecuted, and the New Christians lived in far greater se- 
curity in the papal states than in Spain and Portugal. The Jews 
established printing establishments in Italy. The most celebrated 
was that at Ferrara, where the famous Spanish version of the Old 
Testament was printed. Italy was also the home of such learned 
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Jews as Nathan ben-Jechiel, author of the famous lexicon entitled 
Aruch; Solomon Parchon, another lexicographer; Immanuel of 
Rome (1320), a famous poet; Moses Rieti (1388), the Jewish 
Dante; Messer Leon (1480), philosopher and grammarian ; Isaac 
Nathan, author of a Hebrew concordance, etc. 

Shortly after the passing of the edicts in 1492 and 1497 many 
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Jewish emigrants sought refuge on the northern side of the Pyre- 
nees, where they enjoyed many privileges. Early in the seven- 
teenth century Portuguese Jews were settled and flourishing in the 
Danish states. At Hamburg, which was soon honored with the 
appellation of ‘‘ Little Jerusalem,” the Jews enjoyed a very great 
social prosperity. The country, however, which has shown the 
greatest favor and afforded the warmest hospitality to the exiled 
Spanish Jews, since the close of the sixteenth century, was the 
low countries of the Netherlands. When the first Jews, or New 
Christians from Spain, made their appearance in the low countries 


SACRIFICE OF THE COCK ON THE EVE OF THE DAY OF ATONEMENT IN RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


there was not a vestige of those French and German Jews whose 
troubles we have before related. The first indication of the re-es- 
tablishment of the Jews in the southern part of the United Prov- 
inces is found in the year 1516. At that time some refugees from 
Spain petitioned Charles V. to be allowed to reside in his domin- 
ions. Their appeal was unheeded, and severe edicts entirely ex- 
cluded New Christians from Holland. And yet, notwithstanding 
these edicts, many Jews were to be found in these provinces be- 
fore and after their separation from Spain. Their religion had long 
ceased to be tolerated, but they practised it with the greatest se- 
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crecy and lived and prospered under Spanish names. At Antwerp, 
also, the concealed Jews were very numerous, and had established 
academies for the study of Hebrew and Spanish literature. Most 
of these Spanish and Portuguese Jewish families established them- 
selves shortly afterward in the Protestant low countries, to seek 
there complete freedom for the exercise of their religion. Their 
first settlement at Amsterdam was made on the side of East 
Friesland. It was from Embden that, in the year 1594, ten indi- 
viduals of the Portuguese families of Lopes, Homen, and Pereira, 
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came to Amsterdam, where they soon resumed their original Jew- 
ish name of Abendana, and in the year 1596-the day of atonement 
was celebrated by a small community of Portuguese Jews at Am- 
sterdam. In 1598 the first synagogue was built in that capital, and 
in 1618 the third. In 1639 the three were united to form, from that 
time onward, one single and inseparable community of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, and in 1675 a handsome synagogue was 
built by them. In the meantime the German and Polish Jews had 
also established their synagogues at Amsterdam, which, like Ham- 
burg, was a ‘‘ Little Jerusalem.” 
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Of the authors and learned men brought up in the synagogues 
of Holland, we mention Manasseh ben Israel (1604-1657), who 
pleaded the cause of his brethren before Oliver Cromwell; Uriel 
Acosta (1594-1640); Baruch, or Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677), 
a.o. At the Hague, too, the Portuguese Jews enjoyed great pros- 
perity and esteem, and their synagogue is situated in one of the 
finest quarters of the town. 

Almost immediately after the discovery of the New World, 
the Jews from the Peninsula established themselves in America. 
The first Jewish colony was established in Brazil, in 1624, when 
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the Dutch took possession of the country. The nucleus formed 
by the Jewish settlers from Holland was greatly strengthened by 
the progress of the Dutch in Brazil, under William of Nassau, 
about 1640, when some 600 Jews sailed from Amsterdam to Brazil 
in 1641, but were obliged to leave again in consequence of the 
downfall of the Dutch rule in Brazil in 1654. In the meantime, 
the settlement founded in French Guiana increased at a rapid rate, 
the Jews enjoying special privileges here. During the wars be- 
tween France and England in the reign of Louis XIV., the Jews in 
Eastern Guiana ‘suffered severely, in consequence of which they 
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settled at Surinam. Their privileges were confirmed under King 
Charles II., by Lord Willoughby (1662) and the Dutch and West 
Indian Company. Of those parts of the West Indies where Jewish 
settlements are to be found, the British colony of Jamaica deserves 


A Jewish WEDDING IN PoLanpD. 


special mention. Here a large Hebrew congregation has been in 
existence since the middle of the seventeenth century. As regards 
the Jews in the United States and North America at large, the late 
Professor Cassel disposes of those in North America in the follow- 
ing pithy words: ‘‘To the Jews emigrated to America, especially 
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‘¢to the United States, that continent represents the land of the in- 
‘« dependence the settler obtains by the very fact of setting his foot 
‘*on its shore. The Jews of North America have no history of their 
‘‘own; theirs is the history of the freedom of that continent. 
‘‘American Jews there are none, but only Jews from all parts of 
‘Europe who emigrated there, formed congregations and were free 
‘‘and independent. In the seventeenth century, Jews went to 
‘North and South America with the English and Portuguese; in 
‘«the eighteenth century they joined in the struggle of the American 
‘‘colonies for their independence ; and in the nineteenth America 
‘*is the great commonwealth, where the Jewish portion of the pop- 
‘‘ulation of Europe, being sick of Europe—some impelled by the 
‘‘spirit of adventure, others by rank despair—seek and find a har- 
bor of refuge.’’} 

In England, as we have seen, Manasseh ben Israel, of Amster- 
dam, pleaded the cause of his co-religionists before Cromwell. Al- 
though this effort was then in vain, yet in 1666, under Charles II., 
permission to reside and practise their religion was granted to the 
Jews. Since that time Jews have become very numerous in Eng- 
land, which was and is to them a real home. 

The Reformation opened a new and better era to the Jews. 
Not that the reformers personally were much more tolerant to them 
than the Romish hierarchy, but the very fact that the boasted 
unity of the Church had received a serious blow, made people more 
inclined to toleration. Besides, since the invention of the printing 
machine, the Jews had been engaged in publishing beautiful copies 
of the Hebrew Bible and of the Talmud. This brought their learn- 
ing into prominence, and some of the leaders of public opinion 
were more friendly to them. Reuchlin, for instance, stood man- 
fully up for the preservation of the Talmud. Luther, too, owed 
much to the Jews; for it was chiefly with the help of a Latin com- 
mentary to the Old Testament made by Nicolas de Lyra, which 
embodied the sober-spirited and ingenious explanation of Rashi, 
that he was enabled better to understand and translate the Old 
Testament from the original Hebrew, hence the couplet of the Re- 


former’s enemies: 
‘* Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset."’ 


If Lyra had not harped on profanation, 
Luther would not have planned the Reformation. 


The fury of persecution formerly directed against the Jews, 
was now directed against heretics in the bosom of Christianity 
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itself, and while the Jews were left alone, yet the anathema of pub- 
he c:niempt. numiliation, and exclusion from every public or pri- 
vate connexion still lay heavily upon them. Thus the period of 
two hundred and seventy years, which intervened between the 
Reformation and the French Revolution, was of a monotonous 
character to the Jews, with the exception of a few instances, which 
attracted public attention. Thus in 1677 the pseudo- Messiah, Sab- 
bathai Zevi (born at Smyrna in 
1625), died at Belgrade as a Mo- 
hammedan. Notwithstanding 
the apostasy of this pretender, 
there were some who upheld his 
claims even after his death, and 
asserted that he was still the true 
Messiah, and that he was trans- 
lated to heaven. Some even of 
his most inveterate foes, while 
living, espoused his cause after 
his death. A few years later this 
heresy appeared under a new 
form, and under the guidance of 
two Polish rabbis, who travelled 
extensively to propagate Sab- 
bathaism, which had its follow- 
ers from Smyrna to Amsterdam, 
and even in Poland. In 1722 the 
whole sect was solemnly excom- 
municated in all the synagogues 
of Europe. 1n 1750, Jacob Frank, 
‘a native of Poland, appeared, 
who caused a schism in the syn- 
agogues of his native country, 
and , founded the sect of the 
Frankists. 

The most extraordinary movement which occurred among the 
Jews in the eighteenth century was that of the sect termed the 
Chassidim, or hyper-orthodox Jews. In 1740 a certain Rabbi Israel, 
surnamed Baa/l-Shem, i. e., Possessor of the Name, i. e., the mys- 
terious name of God, appeared at the head of a small party of 
men, first at Hussti; and afterward at Medziboze in Podolia, who 
called themselves Chassidim or Saints. Rabbi Israel was most 
probably a man of devotional and enthusiastic spirit, who felt the 
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insufficiency and lifelessness of Rabbinism, and thought he had 
discovered the essence of true piety in the mysticism of the cabal- 
istic system. His fame soon spread, in spite of the opposition of 
the rabbis; and in a short time his followers were numbered by 
tens of thousands. As long as he lived, the sect formed one great ~ 
whole, of which he was the head. After his death, which took place 
in 1760, it was divided into separate congregations, each of which 
had its own rabbi or Tsaddik or Saint, unreserved devotion to whom 
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is the most important of all the principles of the sect. In a word, 
before Pius IX. was declared infallible, the Chassidim had already 
their infallible popes, whose number is still very large in Poland, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Galicia, and Palestine. Of these popes of the 
Chassidim, a modern Jewish writer, the late D. Cassel says: ‘‘To 
the disgrace of Judaism and modern culture the Tsaddikim still go 
on with their disgraceful business, and are thus the most essential 
hindrances to the dissemination of literary progress in Galicia and 
Russia. There are still thousands who behold in the Tsaddik the 
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worker of miracles, the prophet, one who is in close communion 
with God and angels, and who present him with rich gifts, and 
promulgate the wonders which they have seen. Covetousness on 
the one hand and spiritual narrowness on the other are the chan- 
nels through which the evil is fed anew.” 

Contemporary with the rise and progress of the sect of the 
Chassidim, there lived in Germany the famous Moses Mendelssohn, 
born in 1729 at Dessau, a man whose remarkable talents and writ- 
ings constituted an era in the history of the modern Jews. The 
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influence produced by the writings of Mendelssohn was to destroy 
all respect for the Talmud and the Rabbinical writings among the 
Jews who approved his opinions, and thus rendered them dissatis- 
fied with their religion, and drove them, on the one hand either to 
the adoption of total infidelity, or of Christianity on the other, as 
is the case of his own children. 

Mendelssohn died in 1786. Six years before Joseph II. ascended 
the throne of Austria, and issued in 1782 his edict of toleration, 
which marked for the Jews the beginning of a new era in the Ger- 
man Empire, as well as in other Austrian countries. In Austria 
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proper, from the first establishment of the duchy in 1267, the Jews 
were regarded as belonging to the sovereign of the country. In 
- 1420 and 1460 persecutions broke out against them in Vienna. In 
1553, Ferdinand I. had granted them the right to reside in the Aus- 
trian capital, but at a little later date expelled them. Maximilian 
II. recalled them, and Ferdinand II. permitted them, about the 
year 1620, to erect a synagogue in Vienna. In 1688 an edict ap- 
peared signifying the wish that they leave Vienna and the Duchy 
of Austria entirely ; but in 1697 we find that the Jews had grad- 
ually returned in large numbers. 
After the accession of the Em- 
press Maria Theresa their con- 
dition improved, and under 
Joseph II. they enjoyed equal 
rights and privileges with other 
subjects. They enjoyed these 
advantages until after the death 
of Joseph II. The reactionary 
spirit then prevailed in Austria, 
and many privileges were with- 
drawn. 

As in Catholic Austria, so in 
Protestant Prussia an amend- 
ment in the condition of the | 
Jews began to appear and de- 
velop itself as early as_ the 
eighteenth century. Under the 
Elector of Brandenburg, Fred- 
erick William (1640-1688), the 
Jews had again an asylum and 
a safe abode in Prussia. Dur- 
ing the reign of King Fred- 
erick I. the synagogue at Berlin was built. Frederick William, 
the father of Frederick the Great, was equally favorable to the 
Jews, although Frederick the Great is thought not to have looked 
favorably upon them. He did not persecute them, but, on the 
whole, they were treated as inferior to the other inhabitants of the 
country, and the whole community was considered responsible for 
the crimes of its individual members. The successor of Frederick 
the Great endeavored by new laws to effect a salutary change for 
the Jews ; the result was, that some of them attained to consider- 
able wealth, but the majority of them retained a degraded and 
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dependent position, which continued till toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. Mendelssohn, it is true, tried to elevate his 
people, and to bring about this task he was assisted by such 
men as Hartwig Wessely (1725-1805), Isaac Euchel (1716-1804), 
David Friedlander (1750-1834) and others. But the effect pro- 
duced by his writings was precisely the same as that occasioned by 
the writings of Maimonides six centuries earlier—to render the 
Jews dissatisfied with their religion, as has already been stated 
above. 

The French Revolution marked a new era in the history of the 
Jews. Not only the Jews, but also the Christians, or, more properly 
speaking, the civilised world, had become intoxicated with the idea 
of reforming everything. Several writers, as Dohm and Grégoire, 
advocated the regeneration of the Jews, and the French revolution 
furnished an opportunity of realising some of their ideas. The 
Jews had been much neglected or cruelly oppressed, but now a 
new system of legislation commenced. On September 27, 1791, 
the French National Assembly declared them citizens of France. 
On September 2, 1796, a similar decree was passed in Holland. 

Napoleon, when in the zenith of his power, perceiving the 
spirit that was stirring in the Jewish mind, conceived the idea of 
turning it to his own advantage. He thought that the Jews, existing 
in considerable numbers in most parts of the world, understanding 
all languages, possessing great wealth and endowed with talents, 
’ might prove useful allies in his plan of universal empire. He under- 
took the vast project of giving these scattered fragments a centre 
of unity in their long lost, but never forgotten, national council— 
the Sanhedrim. His idea was that all Jews in the world would 
obey the Sanhedrim, and that this body, with its seat at Paris and 
appointed by himself, would be governed by him. He clearly saw 
that with the old-fashioned Jews he could effect nothing. The land 
of their love was Palestine, their hope the Messiah, and God their 
legislator. He knew that to them their religion was everything, 
and his decorations of the Legion of Honor worse than nothing, 
yea, an abomination. To make use of the Jews it was necessary 
to reform them, and he perceived in the nation a large party, ready 
and willing, though upon different principles, to be the agents in 
effecting this reform. And though Napoleon’s intention was to 
make the decisions of the Sanhedrim the religious law of all the 
Jews in the world, yet he felt the indecency of legislating for a re- 
ligious body to which he did not belong. He therefore thought it 
necessary, at least to preserve an appearance of permitting this 
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body to reform itself. On July 28, 1806 (on a Sabbath-day), the 
French Sanhedrim began to sit, and nominated as president Abra- 
ham Furtado, a distinguished Portuguese of Bordeaux. After the 
meetings were fully constituted, and were prepared for the trans- 
action of business, Napoleon appointed the commissioners—Molé, 
Portalis, and Pasquier—to wait upon them, and to present to them 
twelve questions, to answer which was to be the first and principal 
occupation of the Sanhedrim. 

The answers given by this body 
were satisfactory to Napoleon, 

who convened another great 
Sanhedrim, February 9g, 1807. 

To this assembly the rabbis from 

various other countries, espe- 

cially from Holland, were in- 

vited, in order that the princi- 

ples promulgated by the body 

might acquire general authority* 
among the Jews. 

The Jews throughout France 
were at first highly pleased at the 
interest taken by the Emperor in 
their affairs. But their joy was 
soon afterward diminished by an 
edict which he issued in the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Rhine, 
and which restricted the Jews in 
their commercial affairs. Never- 
theless, in Westphalia, Napoleon 
exerted a favorable influence 
by supporting the reformatory 
endeavors of Israel Jacobson 
(1768-1823) who devoted him- 
self to the diffusion of education 
among his brethren by establish- 
ing schools and a seminary for the proper instruction of teachers 
among them. The same Jacobson also undertook a reform in the 
public worship. The temple which he built at his own expense at 
Seesen, he furnished with an organ, a choir of school children, 
and commenced regular preaching in German. This was the first 
instance since the destruction of the Temple that instrumental 
music was introduced into Jewish worship. The Rabbinic Jews 
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regarded the playing upon instruments as a labor, and therefore a 
desecration of the Sabbath. But the reformed Jews cared little for 
rabbinic principles, and hailed this change with enthusiasm. Sub- 
sequently temples were built at Berlin, Hamburg, Leipsic, and 
other places. | 

Beyond the borders of France, the principles set forth by the 
Sanhedrim found but a faint echo, and soon met with positive op- 
position, especially in Germany and Holland. It is true, that the 
French armies at their invasion of the Netherlands in 1795 were 
successful in effecting by degrees a complete emancipation of the 
Jews. Yet, strange as it may appear, the emancipation was received 
and estimated very differently by the Jews of Holland than by those 
of France. With a few exceptions, the Jews from Spain and Portugal 
who were lovers of monarchy and aristocracy upon principle, and 
devotedly attached to the House of Orange, cared nothing for the 
so-called emancipation, which accorded little with their political 
attachments and their religious opinions. Even the Jews of the 
German and Polish synagogues of Holland, the so-called Ashkena- 
zim in opposition to the Sephardim, were little disposed to ex- 
change their ancient Israelitish nationality, for the new political 
character offered to them by the Revolution. Only a small num- 
ber, following the spirit of the age, formed a kind of political asso- 
ciation under the name of Felix Libertate, which gave rise toa 
schism in the synagogue, that lasted till the reign of William I. 
From this association the Felix Libertate, which had founded an 
independent synagogue, named Adath Jeshurun, three deputies 
were sent to the Sanhedrim at Paris. 

In the new Batavian Republic, founded in 1795, the opinions 
concerning the political equality of the Jews were divided. There 
were many admirers of the Revolution of 1789 in France, and that 
of 1795 in Holland, yet they were restrained by scruples of con- 
science from wishing for a complete naturalisation of the Jews. 
Finally, however, the contrary opinion prevailed, and the change 
was made. Under the government, first of Louis Napoleon, and 
then of the House of Orange, the Jews of Holland became recon- 
ciled by degrees to their new political rights. After the restoration 
of the House of Orange to the government of Holland, the prin- 
ciple of absolute equality among all the inhabitants also remained 
unaltered. 

In Belgium, also, the Jews enjoyed equality in the sight of the 
law. In spite of the new political position of the Jews in Europe, 
constituting as it does a new epoch in history, the ancient barriers 
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between the Jews and Christians could not be broken down. In 
Germany, for instance, the entire emancipation of the Jews, which 
in France had been established, as it were, in a moment, had to 
struggle for more than thirty years longer. Already before the 
Revolution of 1789, in the principal states of Germany measures 
were taken to secure to the Jews some rights and to amend their 
condition. The French Revolution and the influence of the French 
Imperial Government considerably aided the cause of the Jews 
throughout a great part of Germany, especially in Westphalia and 
Prussia. The reign of King Frederick William III. assured to the 
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Jews by the edict published March 11, 1812, the right and title of 
Prussian citizens, with some restrictions and conditions. 

When the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, settled the affairs of 
Europe, the sixteenth article imposed upon the Diet an obligation 
to take the necessary measures for advancing the social improve- 
ment of the Jews, and to obtain for, and to secure to, them the en- 
joyment of all civil rights, on condition of their fulfilling the duties 
connected with them. This proposal met with intense opposition 
from many quarters. The prejudices against the Jews seemed to 
be intense, varying in their nature and degree according to the 
different circumstances of the thirty-eight states into which the 
Germanic body was divided. In the end the Congress decided to 
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leave the decision of the matter to the legislation of the respective 
states representing the confederation. When this subject came up 
subsequently for discussion in the legislative bodies of the several 
states, it was found that three distinct parties existed, who might 
be termed the Conservative, the Historical, and the Revolutionary. 
The conservative party wished to leave things im statu guo, the 
historical appealed to history and insisted upon making progress 
and improvement in harmony with the necessities of the age. The 
revolutionary party, caring for neither history nor religion, insisted 
upon an entire revolution of things, in which, amid the cry of uni- 
versal equality, liberty, and fraternity, the Jew should secure his 
rights. The most famous of the revolutionary party was Bruno 
Bauer who openly declared he did not wish for the emancipation of 


the Jews, but for their entire extinction and destruction in a new 


race of pantheistical humanity. The king of Prussia, Frederick 
William IV., in the spirit of the historical party, published an 
edict, July 23, 1847, according to which equality of rights and du- 
ties was secured to the Jews, with some exceptions. The year 
1848, with its revolutionary principles, effected the full emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in Germany, and ever since they are found in par- 
liament as well as in universities, schools, etc. Of late a reaction 
has taken place against the Jews of Prussia, the so-called ‘‘Anti- 
Semitic Movement,” the end of which cannot be foreseen. 

In England, Parliament passed in 1753 a bill for the naturali- 
sation of the Jews, but in the following year the bill was rescinded. 
After many fruitless attempts for the political emancipation of the 
Jews, the question was ‘finally settled in 1858, and in that year 
Lionel Rothschild took his seat for the city of London as the first 
Jewish member of the House of Commons. 

In the Scandinavian countries the Jews enjoy many liberties, 
but not their absolute emancipation. In Russia the Jewish popu- 
lation has experienced at different times various kinds of treatment, 
and it seems as if the last emperor of Russia was bent upon their 
extinction. 

As in Russia, the Jews experienced a diversified fate in the 
territories of the pope, varying according to the peculiar disposi- 
tion and prejudices of the successive popes. Under Pius VII. 
(1816-1825) they enjoyed ample protection and equal franchises ; 
different, however, it was under Leo XII. who reinforced old and 
obsolete bulls. Under Pius IX. the Ghetto of the Jews at Rome was 
solemnly and publicly opened, and thus the wall of distinction and 
separation between Jews and Christians was removed. The Pope’s 
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example was followed by Charles Albert of Sardinia, in 1848, who 
proclaimed perfect equality of political rights to the Jews. 

In Mohammedan countries—Asiatic and African—the relation 
between the Jews on the one hand and the government and people 
on the other has progressed in exact proportion to the influence 
that Christianity and the growth of civilisation have exercised on 
those countries. Still great, however, is the contempt in which 
Jews and Christians, and more particularly the former, are held 
by the Mohammedan population. But on the part of the govern- 
ment of the Viceroy of Egypt and of the Sultan of Constantinople, 
a gradually increasing favor has been exhibited to the Jews. At 
one time only, in 1840, an accusation was levelled against the Jews 
in Syria, for having assassinated Father Thomas who for thirty 
years had practised medicine at Damascus, and who, as had been 
reported, was last seen in the Jewish quarters. A persecution 
against the Jews took place, scenes of barbarity occurred, till at 
last the representatives of the European governments made an end 
to the cruelties. 

The number of Jews scattered all over the world may be esti- 
mated at a little over seven millions, and is distributed as follows: 


AsIA. 

45,800 AFRICA 
6,000 
3,236,009 
3,800 AMERICA. 
8,800 British N. America.......... 2,500 
4,400 Dutch Possessions........... 2,700 
6,900 Central and S. America...... 50,000 
Turkey in Europe ........... 94,600 United States'............... 230,000 

Total for Europe...... 6, 301,450 Total for America ..... 285,200 


Australia has 13,500, and New Zealand 2, 500. 


1 According to the New York Independent of January 7, 1897, only 139,500. 
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This makes a grand total of 7,404,150 Jews on the whole globe, 
which figures are doubtless the most complete and accurate. 

The Jews who use the Arabic dialect are called Moghrabim, 
numbering about 160,000 souls, and are found in Northern Africa 
and Palestine. Those who still retain their Spanish dialect are 
styled Sephardim, now scarcely numbering more,.than 300,000, 
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and are found chiefly in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, North 
Africa, but also scattered in small communions in France, Holland, 
Germany, and England. The Ashkenazim, numbering more than 
6,000,000 souls, have their chief seats in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and Poland, but are found scattered also in the Orient, Italy, 
France, Holland, Scandinavia, England, and North America. They 
constitute the bulk of the Jewish nation, speak the ‘‘ jargon” or 
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Jewish German, to which in Russia and Poland Slavonic elements 
are added. 

All three classes of Jews, as far as their members belong to 
the old faith, follow the rabbinical law as laid down in the Talmud, 
and afterwards codified by Moses Maimonides in his Mishna Thora, 
who also is the author of the Jewish creed, which the orthodox 
Jew repeats every morning. More minutely Talmudic Judaism is 
expounded in the Shulchan Aruch or the arranged table, composed 
and compiled by Rabbi Jacob Karo. 

In religious belief, however, there are Jews of the old faith and 
Jews of the new faith. When towards the close of the eighteenth 
century the Jews began in great numbers to take active part in the 
development of modern civilisation, those concerned in the move- 
ment could not fail to recognise that the rabbinical law contained 
much which is superstitious or inhumane, not compatible with the 
ethical standards of modern culture ; that the divine service needed 
reorganisation, especially by the introduction of sermons in the 
language of the country: that the youth ought to have a fuller 
instruction in the Bible and the elements of doctrine and ethics ; 
and acting on this conviction the natural result was that there 
arose a distinction between the Jews living in Central and Western 
Europe or in the United States, and the Jews settled in or coming 
from Eastern Europe. The latter retained Judaism in its old me- 
dizval petrified form, the former entered upon a development de- 
manded by the times. 

Among the neo-Judaic party there arose two classes, the so- 
called Orthodox and the Reformed. The former retain the old 
Rabbinical standards, though purged from their extravagancies ; 
they still use the Hebrew language in their services, but from time 
to time permit sermons in the language of the country ; they also 
hope, on the basis of prophetic promises, for the return of Israel 
to Palestine, together with the establishment of an earthly Messi- 
anic kingdom of which Jerusalem shall be the capital and which 
will embrace the whole world. The Reformed Jews without hav- 
ing virtually broken with the past, take an absolutely independent 
standpoint toward the Mosaic law; they employ throughout the 
language of the land in their public worship ; they consider them- 
selves genuine citizens of the State to which they belong. But 
most of them have given up the faith in a divine revelation; they 
idealise and rationalise Jewish thought and see in the acknowledg- 
ment and acceptance of this thought by all men the religious 
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golden age of the future. Some of them have lost all religious 
conviction, and become absorbed in mere materialism. 

Within the old orthodox branch of Israel two groups have been 
developed, the Perushim or Mithnaggedim, i. e., adherents to the 
Talmud, and the Chassidim or adherents to the younger form of 
the Kabbala, i. e., the mysticism and theosophy of Judaism. They 
revere pious men, whom they believe can, on account of their inti- 
mate connexion with the upper world, assist their devotees with 
infallible counsel and heavenly blessing. Their Tsaddik or Saint 
is as infallible as the pope. 

There is violent war between the different Jewish religious 
classes. The traditionalists condemn the worship of the moderns 
as semi-heathenish. The moderns despise the ignorance and the 
superstition of the traditionalists. Both, however, agree in the re- 
jection of Jesus as ¢he Christ. 

In Europe the synagogue has produced a number of learned 
men, who have enriched oriental literature and other sciences. In 
America, the land of the free, the Jews have been less productive. 
Those who have distinguished themselves were and are foreigners. 
More is to be expected in the future, since the American Jews have 
established schools of learning, which supply the synagogue with 
teachers and preachers. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN OLD PHYSICIAN AND HIS SON, 
A STUDENT OF MEDICINE. 


BY PETER ROSEGGER, 


ONG BEFORE the vacation began, he came home. His boots 

spattered to the very tops with mud, his hat soaked by rain 

even to the very lining, and an eye flashing nervously and angrily 
as he stood before his father. 

‘*Who is this, then?” asked the latter, grasping the tip of his 
long beard and rubbing his old eyes with it. ‘‘Can this be my 
Adalbert?”’ 

‘‘Father, that’s who it is. I’m sorry to say it is, father.” 

‘Then the university is burned out,” said the old man. 

‘No, the university still stands. It is I that am burned out.” 

The old man grasped the youth firmly by both shoulders as 
though to shake him. But as the young man scarcely moved at all, 
he said: ‘‘This is not ashes. Not at all. This is one who hasa solid 
framework in his body. Perhaps it is in your pocket that things 
have gone wrong?” 

The youth had thrown his soaked hat into a corner, and him- 
self upon the sofa. , 

‘*You may have a calf butchered, papa; I come as a prodigal 
son. That is,—no, have me butchered. Iam a prodigal son. I 
shall be one and shall remain one. There is no repentance in me. 
.Let the calf live; but let me have a drink, I am thirsty.” : 

The old man went up to him and laid his hand upon his brow: 
‘«Ts it possible that anything is out of tune here?” — 

‘«It is out of tune ere,” said the young man, pointing to his 
heart, 
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‘*O yes, I see,—in love,” laughed the old man. ‘‘And for that 
the long trip in this beastly weather? Good, my son, that you value 
so highly the blessing of your old father.” 

‘«The blessing will grow stale before I find a sweetheart.” 

‘‘Not that, then? An Adonis of twenty, and not in love? 
For shame! A healthy medical student, and not in love?—Boy, 
you’re studying anatomy, aren’t you?” 

No, father. That is just it. I am no medical student. I am not 
studying anatomy. And that is why I am here destroying your pet 
ambition, poor, dear father!”’ 

The old man filled his pipe; it had a stem so long that he 
handed the match to his son: ‘‘ Beso good as to start the fire.” 
When he had taken several whiffs, and the blue rings were waver- 
ing about his grey head, he said: ‘‘So not a medical student! Well, 
why not, please?”’ 

‘‘To make it short: I can’t stand the infernal dissecting-room.” 

‘You can’t stand the in—” 

‘‘__fernal dissecting-room. It sickens me.’’ 

‘¢Q, you dear baby you, that passes off in a few days.”’ 

‘For four weeks I attended. Then again for four weeks. The 
last day was even worse than the first.” 

‘*Do you expect me to believe that?” asked the old man im- 
perturbably. ‘‘Why, you have often helped me bravely with surgi- 
cal operations at home. No dread of blood, no blood poisoning. 
Why, a cadaver is nothing in comparison.” 

‘¢God forbid that a cadaver should sicken me,” cried the youth, 
springing up from the sofa. ‘‘It is the infernal frivolity that sick- 
ens me. Say, father, am I sentimental? Was I ever?”’ 

‘« Like a golden russet in September! That is about my idea of 
your heart. Sentimental? Not that I know of.” 

‘‘Or am I a scoundrel?” snorted the young man, pacing up 
and down the room. ‘‘And if everything that goes on in the world 
is done or is said to be done for the sake of mankind,—every call- 
ing, every science,—or isn’t it so?—what sort of a physician is that 
that has no respect for mankind! If I am to respect the human be- 
ing in myself and in others, I cannot be entirely irreverent toward 
a dead body. God knows, I cannot! And if I despise the dead 


body like a—like a—I don’t know what, then the living body is— 


mere dough! Yes, father, yes! Then I renounce medicine and shall 
become a soldier, or a hermit, or any arabesque in society.” 
The old man took a deep pull at his pipe and looked at his son 
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with a smile. He even nodded his head a little. ‘‘NowI really 
begin to see clearly, Adalbert, that you were born for a physician.” 

‘*T can’t scream louder,” replied the youth, ‘‘if you don’t un- 
derstand me now — — —” 

‘“‘Ah, how well I do understand you, my son! They write toa 
hospital: Request for three bodies, female if possible, at six florins. 
Good. The boxes come and are opened. The servant loads the stiff 
naked body upon his shoulder as a butcher carries a dead hog. On 
to the ice with it! The extremities upon the dissecting-table for 
the first-year students, the trunk for—” 

‘Please don’t, father, it is horrible.’’ 

‘‘It certainly is not poetical, my child. But it is necessary. 
Are young people to study anatomy on manikins? Or is this science 
really unnecessary? Does it only serve to satisfy idle curiosity, or 
at best the perfection of knowledge, and practically has the physi- 
cian, who of course cannot take his patient apart like a clock, no 
use for anatomy? Is it possible that you have been taken by such 
silly phrases as these?” 

‘Indeed, I have not! The most thorough study of the human 
body, not in books, but in practice, is the first requisite for a phy- 
sician. Certainly, that is clear.” 

‘‘Well, then, young gentleman, what do you want?” 

‘‘Another profession.” 

‘«Since you are so delightfully inspired for the dignity of hu- 
manity,—what profession do you mean, which is so entirely filled 
with respect for others? Politics, perhaps? Or stock-broking? 
Name a calling, please, which demands greater sacrifices on behalf 
of mankind than that of medicine. One of these sacrifices, for in- 
stance, is so great that my young medical student is about to desert 
his colors because of it. Because out of respect for human kind he 
is repelled by the thought of making examinations of human bodies. 
Moreover, my boy,’ added the old man, laying his pipe on the 
table, ‘‘I had precisely the same experience thirty-five years ago 
that you are having to-day. My feeling the first time I entered the 
dissecting-room was one of rebellion. The brutality of the perform- 
ance, and besides many a jest of thoughtless boys with the bodies, 
and the vulgarity of it all! Mere butchery! And these ‘subjects,’ 
—were they not human beings whoa few days before had been 
living and suffering like ourselves, animated like us by the same 
ideals, spurred by the same ‘demons’! This dead man to whom I 
am applying the knife mechanically,—is not some mother-heart 
weeping for him? Or some inconsolable widow, or a deserted or- 
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phan? How faithfully this body may have been nursed, how mod- 
estly veiled and guarded! And now!—On every highway the hurry- 
ing crowds bare their heads for a moment when a funeral passes . 
along; the cemetery is a sacred place in all the world, even when 
all that rest in it are strangers to us. Everywhere the dead are re- 
spected, but not in the dissecting-room. A joyful ‘ah!’ runs through 
the ranks of physicians and students, if the cadaver reveals an ab- 
normity from which a human being had suffered untold misery and 
finally perished! And when I saw how they burrowed into the vi- 
tals,—Adalbert, I felt their knives in my own breast. And I felt 
for the outstretched dead, thinking: If that were my father, or my 
brother, or my son! So it came about one day that they carried me 
out of the hall in a swoon — —” 

‘“‘And yet you went back?” the youth exclaimed. 

‘‘And yet I went back,” replied the old man calmly. ‘I 
thought: Consider, if you think that there is too little reverence in 
the dissecting-room, you must simply carry some into it. At least 
for your own personal use. Many a calling is sadly vulgar, yet man 
can consecrate it. For coarseness in general, abominable, despic- 
able coarseness, you will never be able to banish from the world. 
There are vulgar creatures everywhere, even in the temple of knowl- 
edge; and men of refinement, even in workshops and mines. The 
right man consecrates his calling and his work himself. Even if 
the work is only for money and property, for worldly vanities, man 
can by a good thought give it a noble meaning. The miner, as he 
goes down into the earth, says: A happy return! The peasant who 
sets plough to the sod, says: In God’s name! The sailor puts out 
to sea with an appeal to Mary! So they all have their phrases and 
their prayers with which they refresh their hearts lest they perish 
and turn to stone. The young physician, of all persons, must not 
let his heart perish and turn to stone; he needs it too much for the 
suffering brothers and sisters to whose welfare he has consecrated 
himself. And so I, too, devised me a phrase, a prayer, for the dis- 
secting-room. It did me good service.” 

‘¢May I know it?” asked the son. 

‘*You shall know it, Adalbert; you should have hit upon it 
yourself. You can interrupt your promenades through the room a 
moment and listen to me quietly. It is a very short lesson. Listen. 
When I entered the room, and before me on the table lay the form 
with the dull, yellow, waxy gleam, stark naked, cold as clay, clean 
shaven, the sunken eye fixed, the features expressionless, robbed 
of all humanity,—then I thought: ‘‘ Thou dear, fortunate dead man! 
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While the most of thy kind must be given over to the earth straight- 
way, thou art chosen to be useful to men even in death! Through 
thy remains, before they turn to ashes, the flames of knowledge 
and intelligence will be kindled, of power and performance for the 
common weal, so that from thee, thou dead body, new life shall 
pass into the limbs of the sick. Thou art chosen to contribute to 
the welfare of humanity. I honor thee!’’—Behold, my son, this 
thought made me strong. Protected by this thought, my heart es- 
caped the danger of growing brutal in the dissecting-room, and 
thus protected, I think I saved for the sick-room what little ideal- 
ism I had.” 

‘‘That sounds different,” said the student. ‘‘ Perhaps I will 
change my mind after all. But why doesn’t the professor from his 
desk talk of these matters ?”’ 

‘«Why, there has to be something left for the father to say.” 


THE IMMORALITY OF THE ANTI-VIVISEC- 
TION MOVEMENT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


OMPASSION with the suffering is a virtue; indeed it is that 
virtue which in itself constitutes humaneness and which, 
wherever absent, changes a man into a brute, a wild beast of prey. 
Let us therefore by all means foster this gentlest of all virtues, 
which is the main jewel in the crowns of the two greatest religious 
leaders of the world—Jesus the Nazarene, and Gautama the Sha- 
kyamuni. But compassion should not be allowed to grow rank ; 
compassion is a sentiment, and he who yields to sentiments with- 
out subjecting their exercise to criticism and discrimination, ceases 
to be a man of moral responsibility and degenerates into a creature 
of instinct. Compassion as a blind instinct is unquestionably a 
nobler fault than wrath, but as a passion it is a fault, it is senti- 
mentalism, and its influence can become the more baneful the less 
its deficiencies are anticipated. Thus an untruth in the mouth of 
the erring who honestly believe it to be a truth may be more dan- 
gerous than an ethical falsehood pronounced by a liar. 

The anti-vivisection movement, as it is carried on, is in this 
sense guilty of immorality, and we deem it our duty to state our 
views of the subject openly and frankly. We do not doubt that the 
anti-vivisectionists are noble men and women ensouled with the no- 
blest of all virtues, compassion for the suffering, but they lack upon 
the whole the most essential of all virtues, which is thought, dis- 
crimination, discretion, consideration of consequences, a surveying 
of the situation and a weighing of the implications of the question 
as well as the results to which it leads. 

Not to be misunderstood, the writer of this article states at 
once that he sanctions all those aspirations which tend to alleviate 
suffering of all kinds, in man and in animals, not excluding even 
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the insects and the vermin which molest our life. He would con- 
demn all contrivances and traps which involve unnecessary pain 
or produce suffering; but for that reason he would not demand 
that we should not resist those creatures, be they small or great, 
that are pestiferous and obnoxious. There is no merit in sparing 
the life either of a tiger or a louse; but it is a vice to take delight 
in torturing a wild beast caught, and also in prolonging the death- 
struggle of a fly. It is our moral duty to resist evil, but we should 
not resist evil with evil. Let us combat evil and all the creatures 
representing evil in an honest and square fight, but having con- 
quered them, let us not delight in their destruction, for even the 
meanest and most wretched creatures deserve our compassion ; 
they aré the products of circumstances and cannot help being such 
as they are. Being evil, they deserve destruction, but he who finds 
pleasure in serving as their executioner becomes vicious in exactly 
the same degree that he yields to the passion of hatred and vin- 
dictiveness. 

Mark well that whenever a murderer is condemned to die, that 
the law must condemn him and not the judge. The judge only pro- 
nounces the judgment, and the executioner is an instrument of the 
law, not a murderer. A judge who hates the criminal is in his heart 
guilty of an offence similar to that for which the criminal is con- 
demned. A true judge has a sorrowful heart, and great is his re- 
sponsibility. 

The two greatest religious leaders of mankind, Buddha and 
Christ, have taught us to have compassion, but neither the one nor 
the other prescribed to avoid once and for all the infliction of any 
suffering. On the contrary, they taught that suffering is unavoid- 
able. Buddha did not say that salvation is obtained by yielding 
unreservedly to the sentiment of compassion ; he taught salvation 
by enlightenment. The bodhi, or enlightenment, is higher even 
than compassion which implies that the compassion which we must 
exercise towards all suffering beings is subject to the discrimination 
afforded by the light of the bodhi. And Christ’s mission is mainly 
a lesson of sacrifice which means that salvation is obtained through 
suffering. There is no sentimentalism in either case. 

Among the Buddhist Jataka tales is the story of the sacrifice 
which the Bodhisat accomplishes in his incarnation as a hare for 
the sake of keeping by his flesh a starving Brahman alive who was 
engaged in religious contemplations. The story illustrates that it 
is the higher life which must be enhanced, not life in general. Life 
in itself is not sacred ; it becomes sacred only when devoted to the 
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acquisition of a nobler, fuller, better phase of life. We therefore 
demur when in another Jataka tale we are informed that a Brah- 
man gave himself up for food to a starving tiger. 

Morality consists, religiously speaking, in doing the will of 
God ; or simply, in performing the duties of life ; that is to say, in 
achieving that which according to the nature of the universe in 
which we live raises us higher, renders us nobler, and extends the 
sphere of our power. 

The word ‘‘we,” in this connexion, does not mean our corpo- 
real individuality ; it means that spiritual part of ourselves which 
constitutes our personal character as it lives and grows in the evo- 
lution of mankind. It means that peculiar form of endeavor in us 
which we have received from the past, both by inheritance and 
acquisition; that part of ourselves which does not die at the disso- 
lution of our body but continues after us,—in a word, it means our 
soul, and morality is what promotes growth of soul. Thus the 
characteristic and most essential feature of morality is not the in- 
crease of the happiness of our fleeting individuality, of our self, 
the temporary abode of our soul ; but it is the extension of our good 
will to all that is good, based upon the acquisition of a clearer and 
ever clearer insight—a heartfelt insight—into the nature of the 
interrelations of all things, especially of all living beings. 

If we call the conditions of being to which we must accommo- 
date ourselves, in other words the ultimate authority of conduct 
(of whatever nature it may be) ‘‘ God,” and if we define the recog- 
nition of these conditions of existence as the essence of religious 
‘‘truth,” (which are two popular terms that can easily be under- 
stood), then we say that morality is an endeavor to find the truth 
and live according to its behests, or briefly, it is conformity to God. 

Immorality is all that which antagonises morality, and there 
can be no question about it that self-indulgence is the main,—nay, 
the sole cause of going astray. Self-indulgence is yielding to pas- 
sions, and passions are sentiments of high tension. 

Self-indulgence may either be from ignorance, in which case it 
appears excusable without, however, escaping thereby its evil con- 


1 There is, however, a possible interpretation of this Jataka tale, which would justify its 
moral. First, we must recognise that the tigress, according to the story, is starving with her 
cubs; and the Brahman sees in her the mother sacrificing herself for her children. Secondly, 
the Jatakas are written in the spirit and style of fables. As the lion represents a king, and not a 
beast of prey, so the tigress must be regarded as the widow of a noble Kshatrya family. When 
the Brahman gives himself up for food, the meaning is simply that he sacrifices himself for her ; 
he assists her and keeps her starving progeny alive by means that are ruinous to himself, and 
this is expressed in the usual fable style. If we take fables literally, we will find them all non- 
sensical and ridiculous. 
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sequences, or it may be consciously willed. All the wild beasts and 
creatures lower than man suffer from ignorance by blindly following 
their appetites, and wherever they exhibit moral qualities, they 
rather happen to strike the right than choose it deliberately. Man 
alone possesses the prerogative of either being a consciously-willed 
evil-doer or becoming a truly ethical man—a morally enlightened 
being. 

Now we ought to bear in mind that the moral man should 
never yield without previous deliberation to a sentiment or passion 
of any kind, not even to the gentlest and noblest, such as charity, 
compassion, love. Be full of charity, compassion, and love, but 
do not yield at once to every gentle motion of your heart, for your 
charity may be misplaced and your love may do more harm than 
good. 

A noble zeal for truth was the original motive that begot the 
Inquisition ; and a genuinely charitable spirit has pampered pau- 
perism in Italy and other good Christian countries. 

Therefore we must beware of yielding to sentiment, for every 
kind of yielding to sentiment is self-indulgence and will be produc- 
tive of good by haphazard only in the same way that an animal may 
perform a moral deed if his disposition at a certain moment happens 
to be excited in the right way. 

The anti-vivisection movement we cannot help regarding as 
such thoughtless yielding to sentiment. The sentiment is noble 
and evinces a gentle disposition of the heart, but whether it is 
moral, whether it is right, whether it leads mankind upward is an- 
other question ; and it appears to us that it cannot stand a careful 
weighing of all the pros and cons. Before the tribunal of ethics it 
stands condemned as much as all those other sentimental aspira- 
tions, indiscriminate alms-giving, the burning of the bodies of her- 
etics for the sake of saving their souls, and showing mercy to the 
tiger because he ought to have a chance of reforming and might 
learn to eat cabbage and grass like a lamb. 

This life is a struggle and only the courageous will conquer. 
Courageous is he who does not fear to leave his body on the battle- 
field in order that his aspirations, his cause, his soul may be vic- 
torious. But shall we be courageous only so far as our own individ- 
uality is concerned ; must not the leader in battle have courage for 
the whole army. Indeed, he must. Victory is gained only by 
sacrifices, by the wounds of the gallant, by the death of the brave. 

Count Moltke had his own sons in the ranks of the German 
army, and he was a man of the gentlest disposition, kind, compas- 
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sionate, and taking pity even upon the sufferings of a dog. Yet for 
a great purpose he was determined to make any sacrifice that was 
necessary to achieve it, and he said that ‘‘a whole regiment of sol- 
diers had fulfilled its purpose if at a critical moment they were all 
slaughtered for the sake of delaying the enemy ten minutes.”’ 

Where the fate of a nation is at stake, the individual must be 
ready to lay down his life, and it is the duty of those who are ap- 
pointed to watch over the weal of the nation to stake the lives of 
the present generation for the sake of a nobler and higher unfold- 
ment of the future. 

As to vivisection, we all know that it is not a pleasant duty of 
the physiologist, but it is an indispensable task that must be done 
for the sake of investigation. It falls within the same category 
with all sacrifices. Should science neglect to search for light in 
this most important domain, the domain of life, its representatives 
would be guilty of a gross neglect of duty. They would be like 
generals who would retreat before the enemy, because the enemy’s 
bullets endanger the lives of their soldiers. They would be like an 
officer in the fire department who, inspired by the idea of not caus- 
ing pain to anybody, would recall his men from the burning build- 
ing when they ought to rescue its inmates, because the firemen 
might blister their hands. 

Vivisection may truly have, and frequently will have, the tend- 
ency of blunting the sentiments of the vivisector ; but so does dis- 
section. Shall we surrender dissection as an obligatory part of 
medical instruction lest the moral sense of the student be shocked ? 
There are a few quack schools of medicine in this country which 
undertake to educate physicians, but their degrees should not be 
recognised, for they leave their graduates ignorant on one, perhaps 
on several, most important subjects. It is true enough that the 
human body in its wretched nakedness is subjected on the dissec- 
tion-table to most undignified treatment, which is liable to make 
the student vulgar and rude; but for that reason we cannot abandon 
dissection. The right thing to do is to teach the student the moral 
aspect of dissection and put him on his guard against the demoral- 
ising influence of the dissection table. Do not cut him off from 
one of the best sources of information, but strengthen his moral 
nerve that he can bear the view of the Medusa without having his 
heart petrified by the sight of her terribly ugly features. 

The present number of Zhe Open Court contains an article by 
Peter Rosegger on the subject which ought to be read by every 
medical student in the country. Peter Rosegger proposes as an 
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antidote for the demoralising influence of the dissecting-room the 
following prayer, to be spoken by the dissector whenever he begins 
the ghastly work—so indispensable in the study of medicine: 


‘‘Thou dear, fortunate dead man! While the most of thy kind must be given 
over to the earth straightway, thou art chosen to be useful to men even in death! 
Through thy remains, betore they turn to ashes, the flames of knowledge and intel- 
ligence will be kindled, of power and performance for the common weal, so that 
from thee, thou dead body, new life shall pass into the limbs of the sick. Thou art 
chosen to contribute to the welfare of humanity. I honor thee!" 


The anti-vivisection movement might be excusable if there 
were any valid arguments to prove that vivisection is useless. But 
the very opposite is the case. Innumerable discoveries of the most 
beneficent kind have been made through experiments on animals. 

An anti-vivisectionist writes that he would rather die than pur- 
chase the prolongation of his life with the sacrifice of an innocent 
animal. That sentiment seems noble and generous. But should we 
not be ready to kill a million rabbits if we can thereby save the life 
of one child attacked with diphtheria? Now the question is not 
one child against a million rabbits; but many millions of children 
of all the generations to come against a few hundred rabbits; and 
consider that not man alone but the whole animal creation, too, is 
the gainer by every progress of science. 

It is not our intention to enter here into a detailed discussion of 
the anti-vivisection movement, but suffice it to say that many pub- 
lications of the anti-vivisectionists are guilty of gross exaggerations 
as to the number of the victims of vivisection and the cruelties 
to which the dissected animals are exposed. The truth is that all 
the great scientists who are famous as clever vivisectors are as con- 
siderate as possible and avoid all unnecessary suffering. It is of 
course not exactly impossible that there are among the minor lights 
of science men ruthless enough to delight in the cruelty of their 
work, but it is very improbable. I believe that it is painful to vivi- 
sectors to be reminded of the fact that their subject is a living 
being ; but whenever they think of it, they cannot help being 
touched by a sentiment of compassion. 

Every compassion is a pain. While the anti-vivisectionist 
weakly indulges in his sentiment and thoughtlessly yields to the 
impulse of removing it, the investigator knows that the victim is 
sacrificed for a great purpose, and he can say to the rabbit on the 
table before him: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, poor creature ; thou art dis- 
tinguished among thy comrades and glorious is the destiny for which 
thou hast been chosen. While most other animals die of direful 
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diseases, frequently under terrible pains, thou shalt give thy life 
for science ; for the sake of revealing the mysteries of existence 
and for the purpose of giving us instruction as to how some of the 
ills that flesh is heir to may be cured. Blessed art thou ; for thy 
death helps to build up life, and the preservation of lives of many 
noble men and women will in part be due tothee. In them and 
with them thou wilt gain an immortality of a noble kind, which in 
the same way is otherwise not granted to the brute creation.” 

There is a great field for the humane societies! and they can 
do a noble work by elevating mankind and refining its sentiments, 
and also by protecting the dumb creation against the cruelty of 
savage masters. We are with them in all these worthy endeavors 
with heart and soul. In addition they may set their face against any 
kind of vivisection performed by those not called upon, but when 
they begin to meddle with science and forbid the physiologist to 
investigate life in the living animal, it is time to pronounce the 
guousque. 

Vivisection, if strictly kept within the limits of its important pur- 
pose, is a moral obligation ; and he who would hinder the physiol- 
ogist in the performance of his duties makes himself guilty of im- 
moral conduct; but any cruelty to animals, viz., every lack of 
respect for life, every thoughtless or wilful infliction of pain, every 
delight taken in torturing, injuring, or destroying sentient beings, 
is a crime that should be denounced and reprimanded and, if ne- 
cessary, checked by the power of law. 

1 We Americans are greatly plagued with flies in summer and most houses are protected by 
fily-paper. It would be a good work if the humane societies, taking pity on the poor little captives 
whose feet are caught in the tanglefoot glue, would provide us with other means to dispose of 

these smal! but troublesome and disease-spreading enemies. 

There is a fly-trap used in Germany which is made of glass and looks very much like a broad 
water caraffe with neck and stopper, standing on three short legs. Its bottom is open at the 
middle, and the walls of the orifice rise so as to form a circular basin, which is filled with alco- 
hol. A little granulated sugar is placed underneath to attract the flies who never fail to come, 
and as they always fly upwards after having partaken of their sweet repast, they pass at once into 
the glass trap above where they are slowly but pleasantly affected by the smell of alcoho! until in 
a state of perfect intoxication they lose control of their limbs and fall into the liquid at the bot- 
tom in which they drown without struggle. The only objection to this innovation would be the 


indignation of our temperance societies when they see that we lend our help to make our fellow 
creatures drunk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MAZDAISM OR ZOROASTRIANISM. 


To the Editor of the Open Court : 


I am very much pleased to read the very interesting article on ‘‘ Mazdaism" 
in Zhe Open Court \March, 1897), and hope that you will kindly permit me to 
make some friendly remarks thereon. 

‘‘Ahura Mazda, the Lord Omniscient,” has no form or representation in Zoro- 
astrianism, except, perhaps, the sun, which is the visible symbol of the Invisible 
One. The representation given at the beginning of the article, which is often with- 
out the body, and is sometimes called Scaraheus, represented since antiquity, 
and it still represents, Fravashi or Ferouer. De Mirville, author of Mémoires 2 
lacadémie, says: ‘‘ Here we have the two heroes of the Old Testament, the Ver- 
‘‘bum (?) or the second Jehovah, and his face ('Presence,’ as the Protestants 
‘‘translate) forming both but one, and yet being two, a mystery which seemed to 
‘*us unsolvable before we have studied the doctrine of the Mazdean Ferouers, and 
‘*learned that the Ferouer was the spiritual potency at once image, face, and the 
‘‘ guardian” of the soul, which finally assimilates the Ferouer."” (Vol. V., p. 516.) 
It is the inner immortal man or true Ego which existed before its physical body, 
and survives all such bodies it happens to be clothed in. It is the impersonal and 
true essence of Deity. On account of its omeness with Ahura Mazda, there is a 
probability of taking its representation as that of Ahura Mazda. 

Now about Ahriman. It is generally understood by strangers that Ahriman is 
the adversary of Ahura Mazda, which is not true. There is no duality in Ahura 
and the charge often laid against Zoroastrianism as dualism is the result of a 
lack of understanding about the true essence of that religion. Ahriman is the cor- 
rupted or modified form of Angremainyus, the adversary of Spentamainyus, the 
former evil and the latter good powers in nature, on the plane of relativity, where 
duality begins in nature. The idea of Ahriman is not peculiar to Zoroastrianism 
only. Compare the struggle of Zoroaster with Ahriman in his efforts for union 
with Ahura Mazda (Vendiddd, Farg. 19); with Gautama's struggle with Mara 
(Light of Asia, Book the Sixth); also the struggle of Jesus with the Tempter (St. 
Matthew, 4; St. Luke, 4); and again of Nachiketu's with Yama (Ufanishad), and 
there one will find perhaps some clue to the problem of this misapprehension. 
Ahura Mazda has no adversary. This hint will be sufficient for your grasping the 
correct idea on this head. 

The sacred; but mystic tree referred to in the article is not a botanical plant as 
it is often supposed to be, although certain drinks are consecrated and drank in the 
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Hindu and Zoroastrian ceremonies bearing the same name. The mystic tree is 
the man himself,—it is the tree of life. One who drinks the juice of that tree— 
the knowledge divine—can become immortal; it is by practically knowing the di- 
vine nature of man that man becomes immortal, and not by drinking potions of any 
botanical plant, however marvellous that plant may be. The Avesta literature of 
the Parsis is allegorical and mystic, and before it could be deciphered in its true 
light one must become pure like its authors. An article on this mystic tree, which 
is also found in almost all great religious and mystic schools, will be found (con- 
tributed by me) in Lucifer, Vol. XV., p. 491. 

In the ceremony which is performed in connexion with this idea, certain cakes 
(draona) are consecrated, it is true; but not ‘‘ covered with small pieces of holy (!) 
meat (the myazda).” The last word means fruit, but our people having gradually 
become meat-eaters, the prejudice against meat-eating disappeared in course of 
time, and the ‘‘fruit” was transformed into ‘‘meat" by the later translators of the 
Avesta. Religion proper will never grant such an abomination; the whole of the 
Yasna enjoins every Zoroastrian to protect goshpands (kine, goat, sheep, horses, 
etc.). HA 32, paragraph 12, strictly forbids slaughter of, or injury to, animals, 
even in joke. Here it is one with Buddhism. 

The bird represents a cycle, an eternity, a manuantara; it also represents the 
human soul. 

If Mazdaism is similar to any religion, it is certainly not Christianity, nor 
Judaism, nor Mohammedanism, its own offspring, but the religion of the Vedas, 
as will be seen from the similarity of their languages, their worship, their philos- 
ophy, their national characteristics, and their one common ethnological source, the 
Aryan. It will take time, perhaps, before we shall be able to decipher correctly 
the symbolic inscriptions and to know the true rationale of religious rituals. 

The portrait of Zoroaster which appeared in your March number is entirely 
new to the followers of that most holy Master. NASARVANJ! F. Bitimoria. 

Bomsay, April 10, 1897. 


NUBIBUS.’’ 


To the Editor of The Open Court : 


In the March number of 7he Ofen Court is an article entitled ‘‘In Nubibus,” 
in which there is the following statement : 

‘‘Again, all parties, theists and atheists, can agree (since the universe had con- 
fessedly some beginning—) in saying: I believe in a maker of heaven and earth.” 

Who confesses that the universe had a beginning? No one whose thinking is 
not dominated by the statement, ‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth." 

So far from there being agreement that the universe had a beginning, it is not 
possible for an intelligent man of this generation to conceive of a period when the 
universe was not. 

Let any one try to imagine it as springing out of nothing; or of thought, intel- 
ligence, or intellect as existing entirely disassociated from matter. 

We may, indeed, conceive of evolution as moving in a circle; from nebula to 
man and from man to nebula, but not of the creation of fire mist out of nothing. 

Imagine a period remote as a quadrillion quadrillion centuries ere our earth 
took globular form: we are then no nearer a beginning than now, and are forced 
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to admit that even then the universe had existed for more than a decillion decillion 
zons. 

Nor are we able to conceive of a time when law was not. 

Endeavor to think of on age when there was no law of gravitation, when one 
mass did not attract another, when the laws of nature did not exist or were variant 
from what they are at this time. 

As to generals, there has been no beginning; the universe, matter, mind, mo- 
tion, law, evolution have always been. As to particulars, myriads come into being 
each instant, there are countless new flowers, songs, birds, and sins; facts in- 
numerable created every hour. 

Men build houses, and gods may make men and earths. Of what has happened 
in the illimitable past we know very little; we find ourselves unable to dream of a 
condition when there had not elapsed sufficient time for the evolution from star 
dust of creatures equal to ourselves. 

All philosophy postulated upon a beginning of the universe or its laws is base- 
less. A. N. WaTERMAN. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


To the Editor of The Open Court. 

In the February number of 7he Ofen Court I find that the Rev. G. J. Low, 
writing ‘‘In Nubibus,” misunderstands the position and work of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison as the leading Positivist in England. Mr. Harrison is President of the 
English Positivist Committee, and, I am sure, would repudiate the title and func- 
tions of ‘‘ high priest.” 

The February number of 7he Positivist Review contains an address by Mr 
Frederic Harrison, entitled ‘‘ Theological Reaction.” On page 59 he says: ‘‘ We 
‘* repudiate the name of ‘ Comtists,' and we have never pretended to be bound by 
‘‘the language of Comte, bound to believe anything on his authority, and to prac- 
‘tise whatever he chose to preach or to recommend... . But whatever may be 
‘* the truth about the vast religious and social organisation which the genius of 
‘* Auguste Comte inaugurated for the future, we have never presumed to the folly 
‘‘of trying to set up a working model of it in this place, and we shall never do so. 
‘*Nor has any such thing been done in Paris by Piérre Laffitte, the successor of 
‘‘ Auguste Comte in France. From time to time both he and we have tried to put 
‘*in force, humbly and tentatively, some illustration or type of what we feel to be 
‘involved in a real religion of humanity. But the future must decide the ultimate 
‘*form and features in which it must be cast. All this to me is a matter subordi- 
‘nate and capable of different solutions and issues. The religion of human duty 
‘*must, in its own good time, evolve such practices, institutions, and expression as 
“will satisfy the reason, the imagination, and the emotions.” 

In the same review you will also find an article by Professor Beesly, its editor, 
entitled ‘‘ Positivism and Comte.” Of course the Rev. G. J. Low had no oppor- 
tunity of reading either of these articles before writing to the February number 
of The Open Court. But on many previous occasions both Mr. Harrison and Pro- 
fessor Beesly have clearly expressed themselves to a similar effect in regard to 
Comte, his doctrines, and proposals. 

I hope there is considerable sympathy between the ‘‘ positivists in England,” 
who accept as their leaders Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Beesly, and Dr. 
Bridges and the ‘‘new positivists,” who adopt ‘‘the Religion of Science” as 
presented by you. Both adopt the scientific basis. But ‘‘Comtean positivism" is 
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anthropocentric—all the powers of feeling, thought, and action being devoted to 
the progressive good of man, and natural laws being studied as conditions of im- 
provement. The ‘‘new positivism” is monistic, and regards the progressive good 
of man as the product of the operations of a divine power immanent in man and in 
his environment, and whose modes of working are described in laws which are irre- 
fragable. 

Comte’s system is indicated in his formula—"‘ love, for principle " (or motive) ; 
‘‘order, for basis” ; and ‘‘ progress, for end.” And this same formula seems to me 
almost equally applicable to your system. Both forms of positivism may be re- 
garded as differing rather in range than in their basis; for the foundation of each 
is science. Both are forms of a religion of love and truth and duty, and their re- 
spective adherents should therefore be on sympathetic terms. 

Though the ‘‘ new positivism” is the more satisfactory to me, I must honor 
those whose whole religion is ‘‘ devotion to humanity,” and I much regret the mis- 
apprehension into which the Rev. G. J. Low has fallen regarding ‘‘ positivism in 
England” as represented by Mr. Frederic Harrison. James ODGERs. 


Knutsford, England. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOME RECENT FRENCH WORKS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


Recent statistics have given the literary output of France to be more than 
twice that of the United States, including the American duplication of English 
works. This enormous production is almost wholly confined to Paris, and it reflects 
not a little credit upon the intellectual activity of the French capital, besides refut- 
ing a widespread popular impression to the contrary, that a relatively large per- 
centage of French publications is devoted to philosophy, science, and practical edu- 
cation. Especially in the last two departments a high standard has always been 
maintained, and French text-books and expositions have for nearly a century served 
as models of lucidity, conciseness, and pedagogical tact. In philosophy, of late 
years, while nothing startling nor epoch-making has been produced, there has been 
considerable activity, particularly in metaphysics, and a fair level of originality, as 
distinguished from the re-elaboration of old thought, has been sustained. We have 
briefly to note here several of these works which have appeared within the last two 
months or so, and which come from the press of Félix Alcan,' perhaps the largest 
philosophical publishing house in the world. 

M. G. Tarpe, jurist and sociologist, now the head of the statistical depart- 
ment of the French government, has achieved an enviable reputation by his recent 
writings. He has successfully developed and applied the theory of /mztation, which 
explains so many social and psychological phenomena, has written several peno- 
logical works, in which he has combated the theories of Lombroso, and also given 
to the world an interesting collection of Sociological Essays. His latest work, of 
which we now speak, L’ Opposition universelle, essai d'une théorie des contratres 
(price 7 fr. 50), forms the complement of his book on /mitation. There he con- 
sidered the things of the world and life as they were spontaneously reproduced, 
mimicked, and multiplied ; here he views them under the aspect of their antithesis, 


1 Address: 108 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
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opposition, and antagonism, seeking to reconcile the ‘‘ Manichean, Satanic, and in- 
fernal” features of the universe with the kindness, love, and fraternity that issue 
therefrom. In fine, the book is an attempt to place the two evolutionary factors of 
strife and love, considered in their whole cosmical and social import, in the right 
scientific light. 

An important and profound subject is treated by Pror. Vicror Brocarp in his 
work De /’ Erreur (second edition, 5 francs), originally presented as a thesis for 
the doctorate. After discussing the theories of Plato, Descartes, and Spinoza, he 
examines the nature, psychological causes, and logical conditions of error, showing 
that it is as natural as truth, that if it cannot be avoided it can be corrected, and 
that it springs from intellectual freedom in which it also finds its ultimate annihi- 
lation. 

Somewhat related in subject but more metaphysical and rigid in character, and 
less easy of perusal, is the book of M. Lton Brunscuvic, professor of philosophy 
at the Lyceum of Rouen, entitled Za modalité du jugement (price, 5 francs). Pro- 
fessor Brunschvig sees in ‘‘ modality of judgment” the central problem of philoso- 
phy and in elucidating its scope attacks some pretty knotty problems. His is cer- 
tainly not a book for ‘‘ babes and sucklings,” but the heavy-weight philosopher, 
skilled in the tossing of metaphysical dumb-bells, will enjoy its reading and draw 
from it considerable profit. 

M. Emive Ferriére is the author of many works which draw upon the facts 
of science for resolving the problems of philosophy, and notably of a trilogy of 
books on Matter and Energy, on Life and the Soul, and on The First Cause,' 
which aim at demonstrating the substantial identity of energy and matter, the unity 
of animal and vegetable life (the soul is held to be a function of the brain!), and 
the existence of an immanent first cause,—a very thin, spectral, and Platonic first 
cause which need give the opponents of metaphysics little alarm, as it has been 
shorn of all its noxious attributes. M. Ferriére has given good résumés of some 
of the main results of mechanics, physics, physiology, and phylogeny, and has 
some excellent remarks on method, taken from Claude Bernard. We learn for the 
first time from his book that Lavoisier was guillotined not because he was an ex- 
farmer general, but because he refuted the theory of phlogiston of which the truc- 
ulent Marat was a devoted partisan. 

We have a curious plea in behalf of mystical intuition in the Zssaz sur les 
*fondements de la connaissance mystique (5 francs) by Dr. E. Réctyjac, who 
would rescue the ‘‘heart'’ from the obloquy into which it has fallen as an engine 
of knowledge, and reinstate it in its rights along with the intellect. Those who 
have read the argument of Prof. Knight for the existence of God as expounded in 
his beautiful Aspects of Theism, will understand the principles which M. Récéjac 
has sought to justify philosophically. 

The impending publication of the great edition of Descartes's works by M. 
Charles Adam has been the innocent cause of a booklet called Fe fense, donc je 
suis (price, fr. 2.50), by C. Paul Viallet, which is intended as an introduction to 
the Cartesian method. Descartes’s own Discourse on Method should be read by 
every educated person and may be had in many cheap editions. Its simplicity, we 
think, does away with the necessity of commentaries, but as M. Viallet has at- 
tempted nothing original, his book will not be a serious impediment to its under- 
standing. 


1 This is the most recent of the three and bears in French the title La premidre cause, d’aprds 
les données exptrimentales. Price, fr. 3.50. 
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We have, finally, in the didactic and expository line a critical study by ANpré 
Cresson, Professor at the Lyceum of Alencon, on La morale de Kant (price, fr. 
2.50), which was crowned by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences and 
which simply seeks to facilitate the difficult reading of Kant's ethical work; and 
further, a more necessary treatise on a subject which is certainly not less difficult, 
La logique de Hegel, by Grorcss Nott, Professor of Philosophy in the Lyceum 
Lakanal. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


Diz GOTTESOFFENBARUNG IN JESU CHRISTO NACH WESEN, INHALT UND GRENZEN, 
unter dem geschichtlichen, psychologischen und dogmatischen Gesichts- 
punkte prinzipiell untersucht von Dr. Paul Schwartzkopff, Professor in 
Wernigerode. Giessen: S. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung. 1896. 


This booklet, God's Xevelation in Jesus Christ, is the fourth and last part of 
a series of pamphlets which will ultimately lead to nothing less than a reformation 
of Christian dogmatology upon the basis of exact philosophy. Professor Schwartz- 
kopff is a Christian who clings with all his heart to the religion that finds its reali- 
sation in the personality of Jesus Christ, but he is at the same time time a method- 
ical thinker who can probe the problems presented to him by his sentiments, and 
solves them as a chemist determines the nature of an element, by discriminating the 
essential from the accidental and fixing the limits that separate them. This he did 
in a booklet of his, ‘‘Could Jesus Err?” The problem is, of course, no problem to 
unbelievers ; but Paul Schwartzkopff is not an unbeliever. To him it is a problem, 
and by answering the question in the affirmative he is led to distinguish between 
sinlessness and errorlessness. Christ was without sin; that is essential if ever the 
Christian belief can be upheld that Christ is truly God revealed in the flesh. But 
being at the same time truly a man, he was subject to disease, to pain, to death, as 
well as to error, and Christians must learn to know in what respects Jesus could 
err, and in what other respects it was impossible for him to err. This methodical 
treatment of the Christian problem lays the foundation of a new Christology that 
will quickly recommend itself to Christian scholars. 

We are glad to learn that the importance of Paul Schwartzkopff's investiga- 
tions is appreciated in England. The treatise on the Wetssagungen /esu has been 
published in an English edition by T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh, but we have not 
as yet seen the translation. 


Many students will find in the Concise History of Religion of Mr. F. J. Goutp 
a manual which they have long been wanting. The third volume has just appeared 
and deals with the history of Christian origins and of Jewish and Christian litera- 
ture to the end of the second century. Although issued for the Rationalist Press 
Committee, the author claims to have preserved due impartiality, to have sup- 
pressed his personal beliefs, and ‘‘accorded equal respect to Pagans and Christians 
and Jews and Gnostics.” ‘‘I leave Irenaeus to rail against heresies,” he says; 
‘*my only aim has been to marshall facts.” (London: Watts & Co. Pages, 280. 
Price, 5 shillings.) 


PROFESSOR CHRISTIANSEN’S Elements of Theoretical Physics has earned a de- 
served reputation in Europe. It has been translated from the original Danish into 
German and is extensively used as a text-book in Germany. Now an English ver- 
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sion, made by Prof. W. F. Magie and Mrs. W. F. Magie of Princeton University, 
has appeared. The book is predominantly mathematical and can be used by no 
one who is not familiar with the Calculus; the treatment is concise, formal, and 
rigorous, and for a person sensible to such things, not without its esthetic quali- 
ties. The rendering has been excellently done, while the typography and letter 
press of the book also merit great commendation. (Macmillan: New York. Pages, 
333. Price, $3.25.) 


The Lowell Lectures On Habit and /nstinct, which the distinguished English 
biologist Pror. C. LLoyp Morecan delivered in Boston and in other places in the 
United States last year, have been handsomely published by Edward Arnold, Lon- 
don and New York (pp., 350). All Professor Morgan's works are characterised by 
sound thought and perfection of expression, while at the same time they possess 
the merit, which most works on science lack, of being interesting. The present 
researches On Habit and /nstinct are among the most important that have been 
made in recent years, and touch upon a subject that appeals to the experience of 
every one. 


Mr. T. Bartey Saunpers has rendered a genuine service to English readers 
by his translation of Schopenhauer’s essays. The last of the series are the papers 
on Human Nature, which are taken from the *‘ Ethics and Politics” of Schopen- 
hauer's Parerga and have been faithfully and pleasantly rendered. (New York: 
Macmillan. Price, 90 cents.) If a new tramslation of Schopenhauer’s main work 
should ever be undertaken, and in the opinion of some critics this is highly desir- 
able, Mr. Saunders should be entrusted with the task. 


The University Tutorial Series, issued by the University Correspondence 
College Press of London (American agents, Hines & Noble, 4 Cooper Institute, 
New York), is a useful series of books for self-instruction. They are designed to 
aid students in preparing for the London University examinations and present the 
elements of the subjects of which they treatin aclear and simple manner. We 
have recently received two of the books of this series: (1) 7he 7utorital Statics, 
by William Briggs and G. H. Bryan (price, $1.00); and (2) 7hke 7utorial Chem- 
tstry, Part I., Non-Metals, by G. H. Bailey and William Briggs (price $1.00). 
Little demand is made upon the preparatory knowledge of the student in these vol- 
umes, elementary geometry and trigonometry being all that is required in the case 
of the former and elementary physics in the case of the latter. We can recommend 
both books to the autodidactic seeker of knowledge, who will find in them as much 
as he will in the average manual. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smitn's Guesses at the Riddle of Existence has provoked con- 
siderable discussion in orthodox religious circles, where his attempt is regarded 
with some suspicion. Mr. Smith is a publicist and scholar of renown, he wields a 
facile pen, and has clothed the arguments against mysticism, miracles, etc., in a 
form which will appeal to people. His philosophy is mild and never wades into 
deep water. But there is common-sense in the book, and the author has a clear 
and direct way of putting things which while never harsh leaves no doubt as to his 
meaning. (Macmillan: New York. Price, $1.50.) 


In Rays of Light, a little Buddhist periodical published in Ceylon, one of the 
contributors compares Buddhism to Christianity in the following quotations, the 
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former culled from the Buddhist canon, the latter from the New Testament. Bud- 
dha said : 

‘*In a corrupt world be a lotus without spot.” 

‘* Sin comes back upon the sinner like dust thrown against the wind." 

‘* The taint worse than all others is ignorance.” 

‘* The way of salvation is through the practice of the virtues." 

‘*When the just man goes from this world to another, his good deeds receive 
him as friend greets friend.” 

‘*Proclaim it freely to everybody,—my law is a law of mercy for all." 

‘* Forsake all evil, bring forth good, practice self-control, such is Buddha's 
path to end all suffering.” 

‘* Not even a god could change into defeat the conquest of oneself." 

‘*Of all the lamps lighted in Buddha's honor, only one, brought by a poor 
woman, lasted through the night.” 

‘*The four castes are equal, and the path is open for women as well as for 
men.” 

In the New Testament we read : 

** But I say unto you resist not evil; but return good for evil." 

‘*Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 

‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to them.” 

‘*Now abideth faith, hope, charity—these three, but the greatest of all is 
charity.” 

‘* God is love, and His tender mercies are over all His works." 

‘*Have we not all one Father? Are wenotall brethren? We are all the off- 
spring of God.” 

‘‘In my father’s house are many mansions." 

The number of such quotations can be greatly increased on both sides. 


Dr. Arthur Pfungst of Frankfort on-the-Main is a German poet who takes a 
great interest in Oriental subjects and especially Buddhism. He has translated 
various Buddhist scriptures, such as the Sutta Nipfata, into German, thus making 

accessible to those Germans who are unable to read the English translations of 
the Buddhist sacred books. He is also the author of a long poem entitled Zas- 
karis of which the third volume has just now been published. The theme of this 
epic is the problem whether life is worth living. The answer which he gives will, 
in spite of its beautiful poetic solution, not be acceptable to the majority of man- 
kind, as it is not in the affirmative. Pfungst believes that life is not worth living. 
The poem touches also incidentally on other philosophical problems, such as de- 
terminism, ethics, etc. The whole is pervaded by a burning desire for understand- 
ing the truth which is expressed in the name of the hero of the third part, Phila- 
lethes. The pessimism which pervades Dr. Pfungst's solution of the world-problem 
should not discourage those who do not agree with him from studying his works. 
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